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The growth of the American college in endowment and numbers 
during the past forty years is one of the most striking features of 
the nation’s progress. Few indeed were the colleges in 1870 that 
could boast of productive endowments of half a million dollars or 
of enrollments of 500 students. Today 100 colleges, universities, 
and technical schools have endowments of over half a million, 50 
have over one million, and 15 have over three millions; while 165 
have over 500 students, 70 have over 1,000, and 20 have over 
3,000. Indeed the college with an enrollment of less than a thou- 
sand and an endowment of less than a million is beginning to be 
classed as a small college. 

Along with the increase in numbers and wealth has come the 
change from the old curriculum to the elective system, and from 
strict discipline to personal freedom. The character of the teach- 
ing force has also changed. In place of a faculty of scholars of 
the old type, we have today a faculty of specialists, whose 
interest in the subject taught is sometimes greater than their 
interest in the student. Radically new methods of instruction 
have been introduced. In place of the old daily recitation we 
have large lecture courses, in which the personal contact between 
student and professor is reduced to a minimum, resulting in a 
distinct lossin individual training. These are some of the changes 
that have taken place within a generation, and they have been 
attended with serious evils, which in the mad rush of competition 
we have not taken time to correct. The most serious one is the 
disintegration of the intellectual life of the college and the focuss- 
ing of college spirit and enthusiasm on athletics,—almost the sole 
common interest that remains to remind us of the former solidar- 
ity of the student body. 
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Not only does the college feel the pressure of numbers on the 
inside, but it feels an altogether different sort of pressure from 
without. Its curriculum is being encroached on from below by 
the high schools, and from above by the professional or technical 
school, while college and university are still rivals in the same 
field. In the effort to adjust itself to new conditions radical 
changes, many of them experimental, have been made and old 
ideals have been abandoned to such an extent that serious doubt 
exists in the public mind as to whether the college is performing 
its proper function in our general scheme of education. 

The American college has long had its critics, but these have 
grown in numbers of late, and the vehemence of their attacks has 
increased. The Nation gave expression to a somewhat prevalent 
but extreme view recently, when it asserted: ‘‘There is hardly a 
college in the country whose bachelor’s degree is a genuine certifi- 
cate of intellectual discipline.” Sweeping criticisms of this kind 
amount to little, but no fair-minded college professor or officer 
can fail to be impressed with the kind of criticism, severe in its 
frankness but constructive in purpose, contained in Birdseye’s 
book, “Individual Training in Our Colleges.” This author ap- 
proaches the subject from the standpoint of an outsider, but 
equally searching have been some of the recent criticismsfrom the 
inside. President Lowell, of Harvard, has lamented the absence 
of intellectual competition in our colleges, and President Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton, in speaking of the diversity of student activi- 
ties, has asserted with remarkable frankness, not untouched by 
pessimism, that “The side shows are so numerous, so diverting,— 
so important, if you will,—that they have swallowed up the 
circus, and those who perform in the main tent must often whistle 
for their audiences, discouraged and humiliated.’’ There appears 
to be something radically wrong with the American college and 
the trouble is especially acute in the large eastern college, but we 
of the South are beginning to detect the symptoms of the disease, 
and the case of the southern college is sufficiently advanced to 
call for a careful diagnosis. 

The object of this paper is to arouse discussion of conditions 
rather than to propose definite remedies, for there must be some 
agreement as to the things that need to be changed before definite 


changes can be wisely undertaken. Many of the evils that have 
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arisen in the American college may be traced directly or indirectly 
to the elective system, and the time has come to put the question 
very searchingly, have we not carried the elective system too far? 
This system, as is well known, was introduced in America at the 
University of Virginia by Jefferson. Herbert B. Adams has dis- 
cussed in an interesting way in his monograph on “Thomas 
Jefferson and the University of Virginia’ how Jefferson’s ideas 
were transmitted to Harvard and other New England colleges. 
3ut the so-called Harvard system of free electives is very different 
from the original. The elective system of Jefferson meant special- 
ization and concentration, the completion of all the work offered 
in certain schools, not the present system of intellectual dissipa- 
tion under which individual courses are selected here and there 
according to the whims of the individual student. Most colleges 
have theoretically some sort of grouping, but the theory needs to 
be carried out more rigidly in practice. Under the free elective 
system it is a rather curious study to observe the variety of 
motives that govern the choice of subjects. Students select some 
courses because they have the reputation of being easy, others 
because they are overvalued, others because they come at con- 
venient hours, and others because the examination date comes 
early and gives a few extra days of vacation during the examina- 
tion period. Some select courses during their freshman year which 
confine them to a narrower range of choice later on, thus defeat- 
ing the ends of the elective system. When the system is extended 
downward into the preparatory school, the selection in college is 
still further limited. The only valid election for the undergrad- 
uate is the election of a group or groups, and within the group 
the subjects should be logically and pretty rigidly prescribed. 
The elective system has given rise in part at least to the large 
lecture course, and the lecture method appears to be gaining 
ground precisely where itis least appropriate, namely, in the intro- 
ductory or elementary courses prescribed as prerequisites for 
further work in certaindepartments. Theseclasses are frequently 
so large, even in our southern colleges, that with the limited 
teaching force at command the lecture system seems to be the 
only method possible. Note-taking is at best a difficult matter 
and the average freshman is utterly unequal to the task, unless 
lectures are dictated, which is a great waste of time. The perusal 
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of notebooks is always discouraging to the teacher, and he is 
sometimes surprised at the remarkable statements credited to 
him. The inexperienced note-taker usually ignores a statement 
of principle, but catches the illustration or the exception, or else 
he gets things as hopelessly mixed as the little boy, who, when 
asked about a well known biblical character, replied: “Esau was 
a man who wrote fables and sold the copyright for a mess of 
potash.” The usual method of dividing a large lecture class into 
quiz sections does not solve the difficulty, for the professor can- 
not meet them all, and it throws the freshman into the hands of 
poorly paid instructors or assistants, who, as a rule, are more 
inexperienced than the teachers in the preparatory school. This 
system is a constant cause of complaint in the larger colleges 
because of the inequality of instructors, the success of the indi- 
vidual student depending largely upon the instructor into whose 
hands hefalls. The large lecture course has a strong tendency to 
lower the amount of work required. Whenthe professor can read 
papers closely he can mark strictly, but, when he has to run 
through them hastily or hand them over to inexperienced assis- 
tants, he must of necessity give the student the benefit of the doubt 
and mark liberally. 

In 1902 a committee of the Harvard faculty, of which Dean 
Briggs was chairman and Professor Lowell, now president, a 
member, investigated carefully the status of instruction in Har- 
vard College, and came to the conclusion that there was ‘‘too 
much teaching and too little studying.”” They found from the 
replies of over 1,700 students, to whom circular letters were 
addressed, that the average amount of work done by an under- 
graduate in a three hour course supposed to require six hours of 
preparation was less than three and a half hours, and that the 
instructors as a body deceived themselves as to the amount of 
work which their courses required. This latter statement is, I 
believe, true of college instructors generally. The large lecture 
course seems inevitablein many subjects, but it should be stiffened 
up by means of quiz sections, conferences, and frequent written 
work. It is difficult to see how this can be successfully done 
without the aid of more experienced and better paid instructors. 
The preceptorial system at Princeton is an attempt to remedy 
the evils of the large lecture course and raise the tone of under- 
graduate life which every college man will watch with interest. 
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The elective system and the large lecture course have given rise 
to the unfortunate distinction that has been drawn between the 
so-called culture course and the special or technical course taken 
for its practical value or because it is introductory to one or 
other of the professions. The culture course tends inevitably to 
become less technical and therefore easier, while the technical 
course tends to become more highly specialized and harder. This 
distinction drives students into the already large culture courses 
and keeps them out of the more advanced special courses. This 
idea that general culture is to be imbibed by attending certain 
popular courses is most pernicious. Some one has remarked that 
culture is what remains after a man has forgotten what he 
learned at college. Carrying this ideaa step further some students 
think it is not worth while learning what has to be forgotten and 
try to get the requisite culture without going through the for- 
getting process. Intellectual discipline is the basis of all real cul- 
ture, and that is precisely what the average student tries to 
escape. He takes advantage of every short cut,—not to learning, 
for there are no short cuts leading thither,—but to the end of his 
college course. Mr. Dooley has caricatured the abuse of the 
present system in describing a boy’s entrance to college: ‘Th’ 
prisidint takes him into a Turkish room, gives him a cigareet, 
and says: ‘Me dear boy, what special branch iv larnin’ wud ye 
like to have studied f’r ye be our compitint professors?’”’ 

The culture courses should be made less general and the advanced 
courses less technical,so as to eventhings up. The evil has arisen 
from the fact that our faculties are today composed of specialists, 
who outline the courses to meet their own needs and the needs of 
the exceptional student rather than the needs of the average 
student. The professor has his courses so arranged that he 
covers the ground and gets a well rounded view of the subject he 
teaches, but the student who takes a single course in the depart- 
ment studies only a cross-section of the subject. There are too 
many courses of limited scope in the college. Specialization has 
gone too far, and the college is encroaching on the university. 
This tendency may be traced in many cases to the influence of 
the young doctor of philosophy fresh from the university, who 
has forgotten his undergraduate days and is filled with the 
methods of the seminar, which he proceeds to introduce into the 
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college. All of our colleges are adopting methods of university 
instruction and discipline to a greater or less extent, and many 
of them are consciously striving to expand into universities with- 
out a very clear conception of the true function of a university. 
The term university denotes something larger than a college, and 
thereforea growing college must develop into a university. Such 
is the popular fallacy. 

Specialization in our colleges has led in many cases to a very 
unwise expenditure of funds. An undue proportion of the annual 
appropriation goes for expensive apparatus and rare books used 
by the professor or by small groups of students who are attempt- 
ing work that ought to be done in the university, while large 
classes of freshmen and sophomores are in the hands of inexperi- 
enced instructors. It would be wiser economy in many cases to 
cut off the heavy expenditures at the top and provide better-paid 
and more permanent instructors for the largerclasses. At present 
the average high school teacher is better paid and more experi- 
enced than the instructors into whose hands the freshmen come. 
The result is a letting down in teaching and a general relaxation 
of effort on the part of the student. 

Questions of discipline arise mainly in connection with freshmen 
and sophomores as the result of a sudden transition from the 
oversight of the school to the freedom of the college. Here again, 
in matters of discipline, we have abolished the distinction between 
the college and the university. The undergraduate of today claims 
and is accorded the personal freedom that should belong only to 
the university and professional student. This freedom both in 
and out of the class room is much abused, but the college is not 
always responsible for the moral degeneration of members of the 
student body. Many of the evils that crop out in the college are 
brought up from the preparatory school or from the home. The 
age of entrance to college is the period of life when young men are 
most susceptible to certain forms of vice, and if they have not 
been properly trained at home they will assuredly find at college 
evil companions who will lead them into temptation. The old 
system of espionage and correction has been tried and found 
wanting. The college cannot be run as a boarding school. Col- 
lege discipline is, however, far too lax. The college can at least 
hold its students up to higher standards of work and send home 
those who neglect their duties. 
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The number of so-called college activities is rapidly increasing 
in our southern colleges, and these student interests are claiming 
much of the time of many of our best young men, In this respect 
conditions are not so bad in the southern as in the northern and 
eastern colleges. One of our large eastern colleges was recently 
described as an overgrown country club, and the metaphor was 
not so veryfarfetched. However valuable student activities may 
be as affording a certain kind of training, it is not the kind of 
training for which the college exists, and it should not be allowed 
to pass as a substitute for the intellectual discipline that comes 
from hard study. The most serious of all problems of discipline 
is what attitude the college authorities should assume towards 
athletics. Intercollegiate athletics crept into the college at first 
under the protest of the college authorities, but they have come 
to stay, and with the exception of football there is little serious 
questioning now as to the advantage of such contests when prop- 
erly regulated. But at present they are not properly regulated. 
Grave abuses exist, and they exist practically everywhere. It is 
not surprising that young men in the eagerness of competition 
should sometimes sacrifice principle to expediency, but their depar- 
tures from the ethical code which should govern athletics are too 
often countenanced by the college authorities, throughan undue 
sensitiveness to student opinion, on the utterly indefensible ground 
that othercolleges permit the samethings. The public opinion of 
the college community, as every man who has had experience with 
it knows, is a factor which can xever be ignored, but in the long 
run it is moulded by high motives and ideals. Radical opinions 
are usually most loudly voiced, while the opinions of the conserva- 
tive majority are slower in finding expression. It is to this latent 
opinion that college authorities should appeal in cases of athletic 
discipline. College students are idealists,—to a greater degree 
probably than any other group of men,—and nothing appeals 
more strongly to them than evenhanded justice, provided the real 
bearings of a question are fully set before them. In order, how- 
ever, to win their approval, the action of college faculties must 
be deliberate and consistent. There must be no wavering or 
expression of divided opinions. 

What is to be the future of the American college? Will it main- 
tain its four-year course with the present entrance requirements 
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at one end and the lengthened professional course at the other? 
Between the high school, the college, and the professional school 
there is a serious waste of time somewhere, and I believe that a 
good share of it is in the college. But some of the waste is 
undoubtedly in the graded school. The school curriculum should 
be simplified and the number of grades reduced to seven. Expe- 
rience seems to show that afour years high school based on seven 
grades turns out as efficient graduates as afour years high school 
based oneight or nine grades. If the highschool is toexpand into 
a “people’s college’’ teaching a little of everything, special pro- 
vision will have to be made for preparing students for college. 
The latter should take fewer subjects and study them more inten- 
sively. The whole subject of the relation of the college to the high 
school needs re-adjustment. College men are too late entering 
upon their careers. It would seem that the present entrance 
requirements are too high, for they are nowhere strictly enforced. 
Fifty-eight per cent. of the freshmen entering Harvard enter with 
conditions, and an even larger percentage applies to some other 
colleges. The only valid argument in justification of receiving 
students with conditions is that they cannot be thrown back on 
the high school for another year toadvantage. The most serious 
feature of the present system is that the first year college courses 
are gauged for the conditioned student and thus inevitably light- 
ened for thefull matriculate. The latter could in many cases win 
his degree in three years, and, if our colleges are to continue 
admitting conditioned students, they might meet the demands of 
the situation by arranging a three years’ course for full matricu- 
lates and a four years’ course for others. This is practically 
what many of our southern colleges are really doing, and the 
criticism that has been passed on them for allowing men to grad- 
uate in less than four years shows a lack of insight into the real 
conditions of the case. Our young men have not had time to 
waste at college. Many of them have worked harder than their 
northern brothers and won their degrees sooner. I should be 
sorry to see everything standardized too rigidly to a four years’ 
course. 

It is now generally admitted that the small college is the best 
place to send young men for their education, and the small college 
does not need the equipment of a university in order to do good 
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work. Many of our southern colleges are well equipped for the 
work they undertake to do, and I believe that the best of them 
are doing better on the average by the undergraduate than such 
institutions as Harvard, Yale, or Princeton. It has not been my 
observation that graduates of southern colleges suffer by com- 
parison with students from other parts of the country on enter- 
ing professional schools or the graduate departments of the 
larger universities. They usually more than hold their own and 
their success shows that their foundation training has been good. 
There is a great effort being made just now to standardize the 
colleges of the South and West. We have unfortunately in these 
sections too many degree-giving institutions which are not col- 
leges except in name, and standardization of some sort is badly 
needed, but we should be careful to shape our policies to meet our 
own needs and not attempt artificial conformity with standards 
set by the large eastern colleges to meet a different set of condi- 
tions. The American college has not yet established its norm, 
and there is no safe pattern to follow. In fact the American col- 
lege needs a thorough overhauling fromtop to bottom. It needs 
to re-adjust itself to the public high school on the one hand and 
tothe university and professional school on the other. So wonder- 
ful has been the development of American education during the past 
forty years that the whole system is in a state of flux, and many 
of the standards of today will be the butt of criticism tomorrow. 
The opportunity for coustructive work was never greater, espe- 
cially in the South, which is pre-eminently the developing section 
of the union today. 











James H. Carlisle—Educator 


By Henry N. SNYDER 
President of Wofford College 

A few years ago Dr. Carlisle heard that a friend was gathering 
material for writing his biography. He was much concerned 
that this should not be done. ‘‘Why,” he said, in feeling protest, 
“what is there to write? I have been simply a teacher.” ‘“Sim- 
ply a teacher,”—if his modesty ever let him stop to estimate 
himself and his work, this is what he thought. And this, in the 
highest sense, was what he was. Graduating from the South 
Carolina College in 1844, he went at once into the schoolroom. 
For four years he was principal of the Odd Fellow’s Institute in 
Columbia; the next five years he had charge of the Columbia 
Male Academy; and in 1853 he came to Wofford College, taking 
up his active duties as Professor of Mathematics on the opening 
of the College in 1854. For twenty-one years he held this chair. 
In 1875 he added to it the duties of President, retiring in 1902, 
but still continuing to give instruction in ethics and the English 
Bible. On October 21 he passed away, mourned and loved and 
honored by all classes and conditions of people, without regard 
to rank, or age, or sex, or color, as the greatest and best man in 
the history of a state not unprolific of great men. Such a funeral 
as his was never before seen in South Carolina. All the business 
activities of Spartanburg were suspended for the time; the Col- 
lege campus, the cemetery, the streets through which the cortége 
passed were a sorrowing mass of people with uncovered heads; 
three thousand school children, white and black, lined the way; 
from all over South Carolina and from neighboring states men 
came to pay with their presence their tribute of affectionate 
gratitude, and with hushed voices and bowed heads they talked 
of one who was to them the wisest, the best, the most lovable 
man they had ever known. 

It is to be doubted whether anywhere, at any time, just such a 
tribute was paid to one who was “simply a teacher.’”’ Yet for 
sixty-five years this is what he had been. He turned aside only 
twice to assume what we might call public duties. He was a 
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member of the Secession Convention, at his death being the last 
survivor but one of the signers of the Ordinance of Secession, and 
in 1863-4 served in the state legislature. For fifty-five years he 
remained connected with one college, and that, too, what we are 
used to call a small church college. No temptations, and they 
came to him every now and then, were able to draw him away 
to what we naturally regard as positions of greater honor and 
influence. Even during the stormy days of the War, when stu- 
dents of college age were transformed into soldiers, he kept Wof- 
ford College open as a sort of high school for the few boys who 
might come. And in thedesolation following the War and during 
the hideous horror of Reconstruction, with all other institutions 
of higher learning in the state closed, he, with a few associates, 
stood to his post, offering college instruction, such as it was, to 
the little handful of serious men, some of them ex-Confederate 
soldiers, who might desire to complete their education. He found 
what he himself would call his “field of usefulness,”’ and cultivated 
it in his own way, with hardly the slightest turning aside from it. 

But it was not long service at one institution that made Dr. 
Carlisle, in some respects, the most commanding figure in south- 
ern education. Length of service is not enough to explain the 
extent and nature of his influence as an educator. Those who 
came under it never forgot him or his influence, and were glad to 
accept him as the greatest force in their lives and gratefully to 
own a love and reverence for him such as they had for no other 
man. A Texas ranchman who had studied under Dr. Carlisle at 
Wofford met a traveling South Carolinian in Texas. “When I 
first came to Texas, I tried mighty hard to go to the bad,” he 
said; “but I just could not, because I could not forget Dr. Car- 
lisle. If you happen to pass through Spartanburg, tell him I am 
a man now and owe it to him.”” Someone once asked an old 
student of Wofford College what he studied under Dr. Carlisle. 
The reply was, “Astronomy.” “Did you learn anything of it?” 
was the next question. “No, but I first learned how to become 
a man,” came the answer proudly and gratefully. The learned 
Justice of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, on hearing of his 
death, writes: “Today it will be best for those of us who held him 
most in love and honor to sit still and let the memories of his life 
drift through our thoughts and thus review the higher ideals he 
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helped inspire.” A great scholar, professor of Greek in one of the 
leading American universities, dedicated to him a book in these 
words: ‘The best man I have ever known and the most potent 
influence in my life.”” Again this same scholar said of him: “He 
was an able man, but Ihave known abler; he was agreat speaker, 
but I have known greater; he was widely read, but I have known 
greater scholars; he was not agreat executive officer in a business 
sense,—to raise money, construct buildings, provide laboratories, 
rapidly lengthen the roll of students. But in the sense of creating 
an atmosphere where young men could breathe high ideals and 
parents could feel that their boys were safe and in goodcompany, 
I have never known a president like him.” An ex-Congressman, 
a promoter and organizer of large industrial enterprises, looking 
back through a half-century, says that “Dr. Carlisle’s pupils 
honor him as a great preceptor, realize the salutary influence of 
his life and teaching upon their own lives, and love him with the 
affection of children to a parent.”” A United States Senator, with 
his honors fresh upon him, expresses his thoughts of his old 
teacher in these words: “I know that in what little successes 
have come to me since college days, I have felt the same desire 
to go back to Dr. Carlisle and carry what little trophies I have 
won and lay them at his feet as a tribute for what he has 
done for me and hoped for me, that I have felt in taking them 
back to my mother.” Finally, hear the chancellor of a great 
university, himself a constructive educational statesman in a 
large field, speak of Dr. Carlisle: ‘To know him, to partake of 
his spirit, to enter into the high places of his thought, to share 
his ideals, to feel the largeness of his sympathy, and the sincerity 
of his Christian character, was an education in itself. His life 
was a perpetual call to high things. His pupils of olden days 
will cherish his memory as they cherish virtue, knowledge, and 
truth. In the best they do he will ever be present.” 

I quote these expressions, not for the purpose of gathering a 
garland of praise in memory of Dr. Carlisle. Far fromit! Men 
did not wait for him to die to talk in this way of him. No group 
of Wofford men ever got together, even during his lifetime, with- 
out paying such tribute to him, paying it, too, in the very coin of 
the heart. The ranchman on the Texas prairie, the business man 
in the smoker of the railroad train, the scholar, the judge on the 
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bench, the United States Senator, the captain of industry, the 
executive of the great university, each in his own way told what 
Dr. Carlisle meant to him. But it is to be noted that not one of 
them spoke of his scholarship or of what he taught them in his 
specialties, mathematics and astronomy. Yet it is certain that 
each was better and more efficient in his own special calling for 
having had Dr. Carlisle as his teacher. The truth is, it seems 
that he in himself revealed to them what was highest and finest 
in human character, brought them to love and reverence him 
because he embodied it, so communicated to them his own stand- 
ards and ideals that if they did not live up to them, they could 
not forget them, and helped each by the potent magic of his 
influence to discern what was best in himself and apply it to the 
common work of life. Thus he made men strong and efficient in 
the so-called practical things, great scholars in various lines of 
scholarship, great lawyers and preachers, and leaders in the 
public affairs of many states. But he did more than this. Ile 
seemed to have the power of touching their mere efficiency with 
something of the fineness and strength of his own character. 
President Mitchell, of the University of South Carolina, says in 
connection with this phase of his influence: ‘In the Wofford men, 
wherever I meet them, I discover a moral earnestness, a rich 
human sympathy, a breadth of view, and above all the spirit of 
social service.” 

For a man to take a raw, unripe boy and do all this for and 
with him, for a man to be able to inform an institution with such 
a breath of life and create around it such an atmosphere that 
scholars and men come out of it with moral earnestness, rich 
human sympathy, a breadth of view, and the spirit of social 
service,—surely that man isa teacher of an unusual sort and what 
he does reveals what real education is. It leads one to ask how 
it was alldone? What methods, what system, what scheme did 
Dr. Carlisle use to accomplish such results? Would his methods 
meet the approval of the pedagogical expert? I fear not. If he 
ever had any fixed methods, he kept them hidden in his own 
mind. Nobody ever discovered them. As for following a cut- 
and-dried scheme of things or organizing a system of instruction, 
—why, everyone who ever studied under him will tell you that 
none of these things were in evidence. If the pedagogical expert 
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had looked in on him in his class room, he would have doubtless 
felt that Dr. Carlisle’s way of conducting a recitation was per- 
haps an illustration of how not to doit. Yet if this same expert 
could have remained long enough to find out how that raw boy 
left the recitation in mathematics, knowing no more of this sub- 
ject than when he entered, but with a new purpose in his heart 
to make a man of himself, a purpose that sent him to his Greek, 
or Latin, or English, or physics with a new spirit of work, which 
was finally to transform the boy into the scholar as well as the 
man, who, by way of Harvard, or Leipzig, or G6ttingen, or 
Oxford, should become an authority in his specialty,—the peda- 
gogical expert, if he were wise in his day, would have desired to 
look closer into the matter. For him, therefore, and all who are 
either actively engaged in this great business of education or are 
interested in it, let us see if we cannot discover at least some of 
the sources of power in Dr. Carlisle as an educator. 

First of all, he gave himself wholly to the business of teaching. 
Of him it could be said as of few other men,—‘‘This one thing I 
do.”” He was a teacher in the Sunday school, spoke frequently 
from the pulpit, was a prolific writer for Sunday school and 
other religious periodicals; but all this with him was simply an 
activity of his function as a teacher. It is to be doubted whether 
it occurred to him that there was any distinctive difference 
between his class room at the college and his class room in the 
church, or the printed page which he used so frequently. One 
felt, moreover, about these teaching activities of his a kind of 
consecration, a consecration so complete that it was not possible 
to think of him in any other relationships. As someone has said, 
it seems always as if he had taken vows before an altar. Stu- 
dents who came under him simply could not escape the feeling, 
though they may never have stopped to analyze it consciously, 
that here was at least one man disinterestedly devoted to trying 
to make them wiser and better. Other men might be using 
teaching as a profession, a means of support; this man, however, 
was investing his life, all that he had and was, to the one end to 
assist them to invest their lives to the best possible advantage. 
To none did it ever remotely occur that there was any advantage 
to him in it, so perfect did his consecration of himself to the busi- 
ness of teaching seem, and this apparently complete submergence 
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of himself in the work in hand was at least one great source of 
his power. 

In connection with this perfect consecration of himself to the 
work of training men and the unfailing impression of disinter- 
estedness, we must think of certain clearly conceived ideas which 
Dr. Carlisle had about the function of the teacher and the service 
of teaching. In these ideas we come nearest to the principles he 
himself tried to practice as an educator. First, he was much 
concerned that the teacher himself should always be growing in 
sympathy, knowledge, wisdom, character. All who were ever 
associated with him as faculty colleagues will recall how stimu- 
lating he was to each of us. That colleague was either dull or 
dead intellectually who did not feel the quickening of his ambi- 
tions to be more and do more in both his profession and his 
specialty. When Dr. Carlisle was quite young in his profession, 
he made an address on “The Mistakes of a Young Teacher.”” One 
topic which he develops with great force in this address is that 
the teacher “‘may fail to carry on his own improvement.”’ He 
warns the young teacher that “his knowledge or character may 
want that generous air or flavor, which can only come from 
widening views of the proportions of truth. He maylook around 
with satisfaction, or even complacency, at the small circle of 
light, when he should be gazing with awe and quickening aspira- 
tions into the larger surrounding circle of darkness.” This awe 
and these quickening aspirations that realized that the circle of 
darkness widened with the widening of the circle of light made 
him, as a teacher, a learner to the very end. He was ever a 
reverent and zestful seeker after truth, with the result that the 
routine of his profession in no wise hindered his growth of mind 
and heart. Because he loved truth, he made lovers of the truth, 
and because he grew, other men grew under his touch. When we 
recall that he himself was such a living illustration of what he 
was trying to do for others, an illustration so vital and winning 
that to be with him even for a time was an education in itself, 
we are sure that we find in those words of his, spoken as they 
were to others, the guide-posts and inspiration of his own life;— 
“Dr. Arnold dreaded the possibilities of his trying to quench the 
thirst of his pupils from a stagnant pool, instead of from a flow- 
ing spring. The teacher is expected to finish the education of 
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successive classes, but his own must still be incomplete. It is an 
endless experiment, an unsatisfied aspiration. He must, to the 
last, guard against mechanically urging others up a pathway, 
which has proved too barren or steep to entice or retain his own 
footsteps. Let him beware of solemnly exacting growth, fidelity 
in his class room, while stagnation, confusion, and anarchy reign 
in his own bosom.” 

It is clear, then, that to him the teacher must be a personal, 
living, growing force. To this all else was subsidiary,—books, 
buildings, equipment, appliances. No machinery of education, 
however perfect and well oiled, could in any way be efficient 
without the living force of the teacher. He once said that 
“a school furnished with all needful appliances,—house, teacher, 
trustees, furniture, and apparatus—is not a loaded cannon which 
a child, or a coward, can discharge with as much efficiency as a 
giant. It is rather an arrow, which, however keen and well 
feathered, can have no force which did not, in some shape, slum- 
ber in the arm that sent it.” A personal force working with and 
for personal forces—was, in a sense, his conception of the funda- 
mental meaning of education. It was not so much the subject as 
the man behind it that counted. Indeed, the so-called “practical” 
character of any scheme of education depended not so much upon 
what it was as upon how it was taught and who taught it. 
“Let the teacher not rest satisfied to think,” he once urged, “that 
his course of studies is ‘eminently practical’ or ‘admirably fitted 
to prepare pupils for business or for life.’ To accomplish this, the 
style and spirit of your teaching are of more significance than the 
list of subjects in your circular. The digamma in the hands of 
one teacher may be more suggestive and more practical, in every 
worthy sense, than the steam engine in the hands of another.” 
Again he asks, “Your theoretical programme of studies in your 
school may be faultless, but has your pupil, by your help, ever 
swept around that clear, decisive, transforming gaze, which, as 
in a moment, may turn the aimless ‘getter of lessons’ into the 
earnest, thirsty seeker after knowledge ?”’ 

If he held this ideal up to other teachers, it was no more than 
he was constantly putting into practice throughout his career as 
an educator,—transforming the ‘“‘aimless getter of lessons” into 
the ‘earnest, thirsty seeker after knowledge.’’ And it did not 
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much matter what special subject he was teaching at the time,— 
mathematics, astronomy, ethics, or the Bible. The end was the 
main thing with him, and the means was his own personal force 
touching into vitality the forces of the boy. And he had various 
ways of accomplishing this; sometimes by a general appeal to 
the whole class that stirred the profoundest depths of the boy 
nature, or by a series of questions that seemed to open up a new 
world, or an apparentiy chance word after class or in passing on 
the campus, or a quiet talk in his own study which, searching, 
fortifying, inspiring, remained to the student a vivid memory for 
strength and guidance during his whole after life. 

In this way he was the most individual of teachers. To him 
the college was not a mass of students. Each one was a living, 
breathing, separate personality, which he tried to know and 
finally did succeed in knowing as few others ever knew their 
students. The increase in numbers at the college he constantly 
protested against, because he felt that he could not know all as 
he had been used to knowing them. He would frequently say 
that, on this account, the college was losing the advantages of 
being a small college while it was gaining in numbers. This 
simply means that, in the nature of the case, he could not enter 
into as full and as sympathetic relation with each individual 
member of the college community. I have never known a teacher 
who thus seemed to feel that he was not only called to teach 
classes at appointed hours during the day, but also called to 
teach each boy separately at any time when opportunity offered 
or need demanded. It was as if he carried in his mind and on his 
heart every man that walked the campus, and somehow every 
man felt that he, individually, had his place in the thought of 
that mind and the love of that heart. And this of itself steadied 
and safeguarded many a fellow along the perilous ways of college 
life, and even went with him through all the years when he was 
busy doing a man’s work in the world. If any disaster befell, 
there came an inspiring letter; when he married, a note of con- 
gratulation; if death invaded his home, a message of hope and 
comfort such as only Dr. Carlisle could send; and if he won any 
success a word of commendation made his heart glad and proud. 
He knew after the college days, as he perhaps only dimly sus- 
pected during them, that this teacher was also his friend, an elder 
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brother. Dr. Carlisle thus continued to be a personal educational 
influence in the lives of those he taught long after they had left 
college, and this is the larger meaning of really individual teaching. 

But such a personal force as this, impressing itself in such a 
personal, individual way upon the student, is sure to find its 
deepest and most vital influence in the character and conduct of 
the student. It will ever tend to make the man, if not the scholar. 
It will be more concerned with sound morals than with sound 
knowledge. In an address delivered to the teachers of South 
Carolina in 1870, Dr. Carlisle closed with these words: ‘‘Let it be 
our constant aim, that every day spent in the recitation room 
may tend to furnish those results which the Prussian King de- 
manded from his University—‘Fruits, gentlemen, fruits in the 


soundness of men.’”’ 


This he was fond of quoting to the very 
last as the final aim of all education. With him any school, any 
teaching, any system of education availed but little if it failed 
in this. So strong was his emphasis upon the moral, the charac- 
ter building aspects of education that one sometimes suspected 
that he had a sort of contempt for mere scholarship and a large 
disregard of the technical details and requirements of instruction. 
He could make the marking, the grading of students, according 
to what he called the “‘decimal system”’ seem a belittling triviality. 
Did an old student of Dr. Carlisle ever see him solemnly take his 
pencil out and put down in his roll book the grade the student 
had made? Nay, verily. Such a thing is unthinkable! Dr. Car- 
lisle’s thought was not upon finding out what the student did 
not know and valuing him accordingly in figures carried out 
through tenths and even hundredths, but upon trying to help 
him think and be something. His whole purpose was apparently 
to stir, fortify, and direct the latent moral forces in the student. 
If he were teaching grammar, he would be less concerned that the 
boy speak with “grammatical precision’ than that ‘words of 
unkindness, or impurity, or falsehood” should not come from his 
lips; if it were mathematics, “‘the purpose of lines and curves” in 
geometry would not be so significant as that the lad should not 
“wander widely from the curve of beauty in manners or the line 
of duty in morals.” 

“Fruits, gentlemen, fruits in the soundness of men,”—would in 
all probability, then, be his final message to all teachers of youth 
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and to every system of education. Anyway, it is certain that his 
fruits as an educator were in the soundness of the generations of 
men he helped to train. Without exception, this is what they 
themselves say he meant to them,—that he was able so to stir 
the latent forces of their manhood that they felt under a kind of 
compulsion to maintain, whatever else they might lose, at least 
their integrity under all circumstances and conditions. They 
remember that rare gift of moving, winning speech of his with 
which he called to their very souls as with the notes of a trumpet. 
For them no other orator ever had such power, and it was the 
same whether it was a face-to-face talk in private, a lecture in the 
class room after the text book had been laid aside and forgotten, 
or a fifteen minutes’ address from the college rostrum, when each 
student somehow grew oblivious of his fellows in the thought 
that each word was for him and him alone. Clear, simple, vivid, 
concrete, inspiring, illuminating was his speech at all times, and 
on occasion it rose to heights of rare poetic beauty of imagery 
and phrasing, without the remotest suggestion of ornamental 
tawdriness. And he looked the greatness which his utterance 
expressed. Standing six feet four inches in height, straight as an 
arrow, well proportioned, what a figure of a man he was! Nature 
had put her stamp of royalty upon him. Iron-grey locks falling 
almost to his shoulders, full, long beard of the same color, a florid 
complexion touched into a sensitive delicacy by the scholar’s life 
he had led, a pair of large, dark blue-grey eyes that were real 
windows of the soul,—when they smiled they lighted his face with 
the radiancy of sunlight, when they softened with sympathy it 
was as if love itself was suffused in tender glow over the whole 
countenance, when a just indignation against wrong flamed in 
his heart, these eyes grew black in their wrath,—a voice strong, 
vibrant, strangely responsive to every emotion of his nature, 
every shade of his thought, and every mood of his spirit, seeming 
to express somehow with wonderful appropriateness his whole 
great, vital personality,—he was the very prince of those who 
sought to influence others by the power of human speech. 

With this power no man could make vice more hideous, or 
virtue more beautiful; no man could draw the tragedy of the 
collapse of character in such awful colors, or paint the success of 
victorious integrity in such inspiring hues; no man could better 
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awaken, stimulate, and fortify the whole mass of a student’s 
manhood in such a wayas to set the stamp of moral values upon 
whatever hand or brain found todo. But behind this power of 
spoken appeal was the man himself. Indeed, his spoken word 
had power and authority because he preached nothing he did not 
practice. The students of Dr. Carlisle knew that if he taught 
them truth, honor, justice, honesty, courtesy, sympathy, tolera- 
tion, purity, he himself was the very soul of these high things. 
This is why men would say that merely to be associated with him 
was in itself a liberal education. He lived the strong, yet win- 
ning embodiment of allhe thought education meant. In very truth 
those who were closest to him were ever saying to themselves,— 
here at last is one genuine man of the New Testament. 

James H. Carlisle, Educator—shall we look upon his like again? 
Nowadays it seems as if our conditions are producing the educa- 
tional promoter, the educational administrator, the so-called 
educational statesman, men who are concerned with schemes and 
systems, with organization, with buildings, endowments, mate- 
rial equipment, numbers of students, and appropriations. None 
of these things moved him. He was concerned with men, not 
with things; with the living, individual, separate boy, not with 
huge numbers in which the individual is lost in the mass and 
obscured by the material paraphernalia which is supposed to be 
for his service; he was concerned, finally, with making a sound 
man of this individual, personal boy, sound in character as well 
as in mind, not with making him merely an expert breadwinner. 
To this oneend he gave all the sixty-five years of his working life, 
and he lived long enough to receive his reward in the unalloyed 
love and reverence and honor and gratitude of men, who in their 
deepest hearts know that he does most for them who does what 
Dr. Carlisle did for them. Some day, maybe, when we have got 
all the students we want, all the buildings, equipment, endow- 
ment, appropriations we think we need, and have found out that 
system, organization, and standardization are not the whole of 
education, we shall then be able to grow now and again such as 
he—the real educator, maker of men. 
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Ballot Laws in the Southern States 


By ArtTHur LUDINGTON 


At the present time, a little more than twenty years since the 
adoption of the first Australian ballot laws in the United States, 
forty-one states and the territory of Arizona have provided for 
the use at all general elections of the Australian ballot system,* 
the chief characteristics of which were described in an article by 
Professor Glasson in the April number of this review. Of the 
other five states and one territory within the United States 
proper, two states (Missouri and New Jersey) and the one terri- 
tory (New Mexico) have adopted one or more features of the Aus- 
tralian system, the Missouri law containing practically all, and 
the New Mexico law but one or two, of its typical provisions. 
The three remaining states, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, retain almost unchanged the ballot laws in force a quar- 
ter of a century ago, before the wave of ballot reform had begun 
to sweep over the country. In the twoCarolinas the form of the 
ballots to be provided and used by the several parties has been 
more or less regulated, and the use of separate ballots for dif- 
ferent offices or groups of offices occasionally altered. In Georgia 
the preparation, form, and handling of ballots are practically 
unregulated by law, and the few statutory provisions which exist 
were compiled in 1868, as part of the original code, from the con- 
fused mass of statutes then in force, some of which dated from 
the colonial period. 

In North Carolina, however, one further step has been taken 
during the past year. The legislature of 1909 passed an act pro- 
viding for the use of the Australian ballot system in one county,— 
New Hanover. This is a well drawn and fairly comprehensive 
statute, modeled in some respects on that of New York. In cer- 
tain directions, however, it is rather incomplete. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss the ballot laws of the ten southern 





*In Tennessee the Australian ballot law applies to only about one-seventh of 
the total number of election districts in the state, but these districts include all 
the towns and cities of over 2,500 inhabitants, all counties of over 50,000 
inhabitants, and several of the other larger counties;—in short, all the more 
densely populated portions of the state. 
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states which use the Australian system—especially those of 
Maryland and Kentucky which are, on the whole, the most fully 
developed—to give, as it were, a composite picture of a typical 
ballot law presumably suitable for adoption by a southern state, 
and to indicate, incidentally, in which respects the New Hanover 
county act might be elaborated and extended in the light of 
southern precedents. Such a subject does not lend itself to 
picturesque treatment, but the writer feels constrained to urge in 
defence of what follows that—in the words of a recent English 
lecturer on the political theories of the middle ages—he has ‘“‘made 
no conscious effort to be dull!’ 

Before taking up the several statutes in detail, let us note in a 
general way the provisions as to the conduct of elections which 
are to be found in earlier American laws, and which are still pre- 
served in those of North and South Carolina. By so doing we 
shall avoid wasting any time in the consideration of features 
common to all the states, and shall emphasize more clearly the 
distinctive changes and additions made by the Australian system. 

The method provided for conducting elections in the two Caro- 
linas is, briefly, as follows: A space of fifty feet or so in every 
direction from the polls or rooms in which the election is held is 
to be kept open and clear of all persons except the election officers, 
and this space is to be (in North Carolina “may” be) roped off, 
with an entrance on one side through which each voter is to 
approach the ballot-boxes, and another opening on the opposite 
side through which, after depositing his ballot in the ballot-boxes, 
he is to pass out. Only one person is to be allowed in this 
passageway at a time, and after he has entered it. he is to speak 
or communicate with no one but the election officers, and no one 
but the election officers is to speak or communicate with him 
until he has passed out. Each voter is allowed to obtain and 
prepare his various ballots where and as he pleases, provided 
they conform to a few simple requirements as to size, color, shape, 
and contents. As a matter of fact they are prepared and distri- 
buted by the several party organizations, and each ballot con- 
tains the names of the candidates of only one party. Afterreach- 
ing the polling place, the voter is merely to deposit his ballots in 
the proper ballot-boxes—a method, it need hardly be pointed out, 
which permits it to be readily ascertained whether or not a par- 
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ticular ballot handed to him outside the polling place has actually 
been cast. Each voter whose name appears on the registration 
books, or, in South Carolina, who produces a registration cer- 
tificate, is to be allowed to vote. The poll clerks are to keep 
‘poll lists,” in one column of which the name of each voter is to 
be entered as he casts his ballot. In North Carolina any voter 
may be challenged as to his right to vote, either before election 
day, or when he enters the polling place. A person so challenged 
must, before he is allowed to vote, prove by the testimony under 
oath of at least one other voter that he is a duly qualified elector, 
and must himself take an oath to this effect. Ifthe election offi- 
cers then decide to accept his vote, the word “sworn” is to be 
written after his name on the poll books. The rules as to count- 
ing the ballots are extremely simple, no special method being 
prescribed, except that in North Carolina the names on each 
ballot are to be read aloud as the ballots are opened. When 
two ballots are found folded together in a ballot-box, in South 
Carolina one, and in North Carolina both of them, are to be 
deemed void. No more names are to be counted on any ballot 
than there are persons to be elected to the office, and in North 
Carolina a ballot with too many names on it is wholly void. 
Finally there are penal provisions to guard against violence, 
intimidation, ballot-box stuffing, voting more than once or with- 
out being qualified, bribery, false swearing when challenged, non- 
performance or mal-performance of duty by election officers, etc. 

Most of these provisions, except in so far as they have been 
expressly repealed or altered, are to be found in all the ballot 
laws which we are about to discuss. They will not, therefore, be 
expressly referred to again, but may generally be assumed to 
exist where no inconsistent provisions are mentioned. 

The additional or altered features of the Australian ballot laws 
may be treated under four principal heads: first, the methods by 
which the names of candidates are given a place on the official 
ballot; second, the printing and distribution of ballots, and the 
equipment of the polling places; third, the form of the ballot; and 
fourth, the method of conducting the election, including the rules 
for marking and counting the ballots. 

I. First, then, let us consider the methods by which the names 
of candidates are givena place on the official ballot. It is usually 
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provided that this may be accomplished in one of two ways—(1) 
by a “certificate of nomination,” and (2), in the case of an inde- 
pendent nomination, by means of a petition or by ‘nomination 
papers.” A party “certificate of nomination” must usually be 
signed by the chairman and secretary of the nominating conven- 
tion, caucus or other assembly by which the candidates were 
nominated, or, where the nominations were made by direct pri- 
mary election, by the chairman and secretary of the appropriate 
party committee, or by the canvassing board which canvassed 
the returns. This method, with the alternative left to each party 
of nominating either by convention or by direct primary, is fol- 
lowed in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, and Maryland. 
In the New Hanover county law it is merely provided that the 
name of no candidate shall be printed on the official ballots for 
any general election to which the law applies, unless such candi- 
date shall have been nominated at a direct primary election, held 
‘in accordance with the provisions of this act.’’ In Louisana and 
Mississippi the direct primary method of nomination is compul- 
sory as to practically all offices and for all parties—in Texas, for 
parties casting over 100,000 votes. In Tennessee and Virginia 
simpler methods are provided. In the former state the names of 
party candidates are to be printed on the ballot “upon the written 
request of any one of the candidates,’ or “upon the written 
request of any qualified voter who will affirm that he was a mem- 
ber” of the caucus, convention, mass meeting, or other assembly 
at which the candidate was nominated, and that such candidate 
was duly nominated thereat. In Virginia “‘any person whointends 
to be a candidate for any office” is to “notify the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth (or, in the case of a local office, the County or 
City Clerk,) in writing attested by two witnesses, of such inten- 
tion, designating the office for which he is a candidate.” The 
names of the candidates of the several parties for the office of 
presidential elector are to be “furnished to the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth by any person or persons representing said 
parties. “ig 


The form of “certificates of nomination” is usually prescribed 
in detail, and in Alabama, Kentucky, and Louisiana it is provided 
that, in addition to the names of the party candidates for office, 
there shall be filed with the Secretary of State a party emblem 
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or device, chosen by the state convention or the state executive 
committee of each party, to be used to designate the party can- 
didates on the official ballot. This emblem may be any simple 
figure or symbol, such as a star, an eagle, a rooster, a plow, a 
fountain, etc., and once chosen, it is not to be copied by other 
parties. 

The other principal method by which the names of candidates 
are given a place on the official ballot is the filing of a petition or 
“nomination paper” signed by a certain number of qualified 
voters, the number varying according to the office for which the 
nomination is made. In Kentucky the numbers required are as 
follows: “For a state officer, or any officer for whom all the elec. 
tors of the state are entitled to vote, one thousand petitioners; 
for a representative in Congress from any Congressional district, 
or any other district [officer] except as herein provided, four hun- 
dred petitioners; for an officer of a precinct, or any other ward, 
or other division less than a county, twenty petitioners.” Ala- 
bama requires 300 signatures for a federal or state office, and 25 
for a county or municipal office. Tennessee requires only 15 signa- 
tures for any office. The provisions in the other states vary 
between these limits. 

In the case of both party “certificates of nomination” and inde- 
pendent petitions or “nomination papers” the law commonly 
specifies in detail the officers with whom, and the times at which, 
such certificates or petitions must be filed. The usual provision 
is that certificates or petitions for federal, state, and district offi- 
cers are to be filed with the Secretary of State, those for county 
officers with the county clerk or, where such a board exists, 
the county board of election commissioners, and those for munic- 
ipal officers with the city clerk. Those filed with the Secretary 
of State are commonly required to be filed not later than three 
to five weeks, and those filed with local boards or officers not 
later than two or three weeks, before the day of election. In 
Louisiana party nominations must all be filed at least a week 
before the final date set for the filing of independent ‘nomination 
papers.” This is agood provision since it allows the members of 
any party, if the regular party candidates are unsatisfactory, a 
certain amount of time to combine with other voters and nomi- 
nate better men independently. 
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There is generally a provision by which a candidate may with- 
draw, and by which vacancies caused in this manner, or by the 
death or removal of a candidate, may be filled. The Maryland 
law is the most complete in this respect. According to its provi- 
sions a candidate may withdraw at any time after nomination 
up to ten days before the day of election. Whenever, for this 
reason or any other, a vacancy occurs, a new nomination is to be 
made in the same manner as before, unless the convention or peti- 
tioners in nominating the original candidate appointed a com- 
mittee to fill vacancies or provided some other method for this 
purpose, in which case such method is to be followed. If it is too 
late to alter the printing of the official ballots, pasters containing 
the name of the new candidate are to be printed, and are to be 
pasted by the election officers over the original name before the 
ballots are delivered to the voters. The New Hanover county law 
provides that party executive committees may certify new nomi- 
tations to fill any vacancies that may arise. 

In addition to the provisions above outlined, the following 
additional provisions are usually found in the more fully developed 
Australian ballot laws: Provisions for the publication of the lists 
of candidates prior to election day, often in the form in which they 
will appear on the official ballot; for the certification by the offi- 
cers with whom “certificates of nomination” and nominating 
petitions are filed to the officers charged with furnishing the offi- 
cial ballots of the names of the several candidates; and for the 
decision by the Secretary of State, or some other authority, of all 
questions arising as to the validity of nominations, the “regula- 
rity” of two or more candidates each claiming to represent a 
given party, and the use of party emblems. The New Hanover 
county law, however, is silent on these points. 

II. Coming to the second general division of the subject—the 
printing and distribution of ballots and the equipment of the poll- 
ing places—the first question to be considered is, by whom the 
hallots are to be furnished. In one state, Louisiana, this duty is 
given to the Secretary of State, but elsewhere in the South, and 
generally throughout the country, it is imposed on county and 
municipal officers. In six of the southern states—Arkansas, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia—the county 
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board of election commissioners furnishes the ballots." In Florida 
it is the regular board of county commissioners, in Kentucky the 
county clerk, and in Alabama the county judge of probate. The 
expense of printing the ballots is usually made a county charge. 
In municipal elections, however, the ballots are ordinarily pre- 
pared by some municipal officer at the expense of the municipality. 
The usual provision is that from one and one-half times to twice 
as many ballots are to be furnished for each precinct or election 
district as there were votes cast therein at the last preceding elec- 
tion. In New Hanover county, the county board of elections is to 
furnish three times as many ballots for each precinct asthere were 
votes cast therein ‘‘at the last preceding similar election.” 

The ballots are usually to be delivered to the county or munici- 
pal authorities a certain number of days before the election, aad 
are to be done up in packages properly sealed and labelled, and 
distributed to the officers who are to conduct the election at the 
several polling places a sufficient length of time before the hour 
set for the opening of the polls. 

In case the official ballots prepared for any polling place are 
lost, stolen, or destroyed, or for any other reason are not on 
hand, it is provided in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee that 
other ballots shall be furnished as nearly like the original ballots 
as possible. In Tennessee it is further provided that, if there is 
not time enough to print duplicates of the original ballots, blank 
ballots are to be prepared and distributed on which the voters 
are to write the titles of the offices and the names of the candidates. 
The New Hanover county law provides that the county board of 
elections shall arrange to furnish each polling place with a dupli- 
cate set of ballots in case the original ballots are missing on 
election day. 

The officers charged with providing official ballots are also 
required to furnish—in almost all cases—tally sheets, blank forms 
for returns, poll books and all other necessary stationery, includ- 
ing several cards of instructions for voters, to be posted up in 
each polling place, explaining how to obtain and mark the ballots, 
how to obtain assistance if blind or disabled, how to obtain new 
ballots if those first received are spoiled, etc. Sample ballots, 





*In Maryland this board is known as the “Board of Supervisors of Elections;"’ 
in Virginia, as the ‘‘Electoral Board.” 
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similar to the official ballots but printed on paper of different 
color, are also to be provided and posted up in conspicuous posi- 
tions in and about each polling place. These latter provisions are 
not found in the New Hanover county law. 

Every polling place is to be equipped with a certain number of 
voting booths, varying according to the number of voters in the 
precinct or election district. Each voting booth is to be so 
arranged that the voter may be completely screened from view 
while marking his ballot, and is to be provided with a table or 
shelf for writing, and with materialsfor marking the ballots. The 
space which contains the ballot-box and the voting booths, and 
within which the election officers are to perform their duties, is 
usually enclosed with a guard rail. 

III. Turning next to the third of the main divisions above indi- 
cated, we find that the form of ballot differs considerably in differ- 
ent states. In Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas the so- 
called “‘party-column”’ formisused. Arkansas, Florida, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia, on the other hand, use what 
is known as the ‘‘Massachusetts” form. In the states of the first 
group the names of the candidates are arranged in parallel, verti- 
cal columns, according to parties,each party being given a separ- 
ate column, and one or more columns being reserved for indepen- 
dent candidates. At the head of each column is to be placed the 
name and, except in the case of Texas, the emblem of the party, 
and the offices are to be so arranged in each column that the can- 
didates of all parties for any given office will be on the same 
horizontal line. The New Hanover county act contains more 
elaborate provisions in regard to the form of ballot than are to 
be found in almost any other southern ballot law, but the actual 
form prescribed resembles fairly closely those used in Kentucky 
and Alabama. 

In the second group of states the names of the candidates are 
arranged on the ballot not according to parties, but in groups 
under the titles of the several offices for which they are nominated. 
In Arkansas, and in twelve counties in Maryland, including the 
city of Baltimore, the name of each candidate is to be followed 
on the ballot by the designation of the party or independent body 
which nominated him. In the other eleven counties in Maryland, 
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and in Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginie. no party 
designations of any sort are to be used.” 

It is commonly provided that constitutional amendments and 
other questions submitted to the voters at general elections shall 
be printed on the general ballot after the lists of candidates. In 
a number of northern and western states there is a separate 
ballot for amendments and questions submitted, but this provi- 
sion is not found in any of the ten southern states now under 
consideration. In Mississippi and Tennessee the propositions to 
be voted on are printed on the ballot in full, but elsewhere they 
are printed by some descriptive title indicating the subject matter 
—except in Arkansas, where they are merely referred to by 
number. 

It is universally provided that all ballots shall be uniform as 
to size, shape, color and quality of paper, and style of printing; 
and that all those used in any one polling place shall be identical 
in every particular. In Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee each ballot is to have a printed endorsement 
on the back to distinguish it from any unofficial ballot. This 
endorsement usually consists of the words: “Official Ballot for 
RIESE EELS ,” followed by the designation of the polling place at 
which the ballot is to be used, the date of the election, and a fac- 
simile of the signature of the officer who caused the ballots to be 
printed. 

IV. We turn now to the fourth and last of the divisions above 
outlined—the rules for conducting the election, including the rules 
for marking and counting the ballots. The usual procedure in 
voting is as follows: As each voter enters the polling place, or 
comes within the guard-rail, if his name is on the registration 
books and he is not challenged, the ballot clerks are to hand him 
a ballot. He is thereupon to proceed at once to one of the voting 
booths, mark his ballot as hereinafter described, fold it so as to 
conceal the face and leave exposed the official endorsement on the 
back, and then, leaving the voting booth, return his ballot to the 
election officer in charge of the ballot-box to be deposited therein. 
It is usually provided that, if a voter spoils the ballot first given 





*In Maryland there has been a great deal of complaint over the use of ‘‘trick 
ballots” in certain counties—i. ¢., ballots intentionally so printed as to be mis- 
leading. There seems to be no doubt that this complaint is justified. 
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to him, he may, on returning it, receive another, and, if he spoils 
that, a third. The total number which he may so receive, how- 
ever, is usually fixed at three. No ballot is to be taken away 
from the polling place. 

In connection with the process of voting four things are partic- 
ularly important: (1) That none but official ballots shall be cast 
or counted; (2) that the ballot actually cast by each voter shall 
be the identical one given to him by the election officers and no 
other; (3) that the number of ballots deposited in the ballot-box 
shall correspond exactly with the number of persons voting; and 
(4) that absolute secrecy shall be preserved as to how each voter 
has voted. 

The first of these objects is sought to be attained by means of 
the endorsement printed on the backs of the official ballots, as 
above described. A further method of accomplishing this object 
is to require that each ballot shall be signed or initialed on the 
back by one or more of the election officers before it is handed to 
a voter. In Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas the clerks 
sign their initials, in Kentucky their full names, and in Maryland 
either names or initials.* 

The best method of attaining object number two is by a sys- 
tem of detachable numbered stubs. Such a system is found in 
Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, and other states; but the best 
example of it is found in the New Hanover county law, which in 
this respect is modelled on that of New York. Every ballot is 
provided with a detachable strip or stub on which is printed a 
number. The stubs of all ballots used at any one polling place 
are numbered consecutively, and the ballots are delivered to the 
voters in the order in which they are numbered. As each voter 
receives his ballot the number on the stub is noted opposite his 
name on the poll-books. If he spoils the first ballot given him 
and receives another, the number of this latter is also noted in 
the poll-books along with that of the first. When he returns his 
ballot the number on the stub is compared with that opposite 
his name in the poll-book, and the ballot is not deposited in the 
ballot-box unless the numbers correspond. This system, if prop- 





*In California and Nevada, in order to make it more difficult to counterfeit 
the official ballots, the latter are printed on a special kind of watermarkcd 
paper, the watermark being secretly changed before each succeeding election. 
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erly carried out, accomplishes its object perfectly, since it is 
practically impossible for a voter who wishes to cast any other 
ballot than that given to him to provide himself with a ballot 
with the proper number printed on the stub. Obviously he can- 
not tell long enough beforehand what this number will be.* 

The numbered stub system has the added advantage of accom- 
plishing the third object mentioned above—for manifestly, if the 
system is honestly and accurately applied, it is impossible that 
the number of ballots in the ballot-box at the close of the election 
should fail to tally exactly with the number of voters recorded in 
the poll-books as having voted. The same object is far less 
satisfactorily attained by merely writing the names of the voters 
in the poll-books or checking them off on the registry lists, with- 
out numbering them to correspond with the stubs. 

For the sake of object number four it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that any numbers placed upon the ballots should be placed 
on them in such a way as to be removable before the ballots are 
deposited in the ballot-box. This, of course, is the reason for 
making the stubs detachable. Where, as in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Texas, the numbers are written on the backs of the ballots 
themselves, and remain there when the ballots are deposited in 
the ballot-box, and afterwards while they are being counted, it is 
a simple matter for an election officer or watcher, by comparing 
the number on the ballot with that opposite the voter’s name on 
the poll-book or registry-list, to identify each ballot, learn how 
any voter has voted, and thus discover whether or not a bribe, 
offered to a voter to vote in a particular way, has been earned,— 
or, in other words, whether or not “the goods have been deliv- 
ered.” 

Secrecy is further provided for by the following rules: That no 
election officer may inspect a ballot before depositing it in the 
ballot-box, except for the purpose of learning whether or not it is 
single; that no voter shall place any mark upon his ballot by 
which it may be identified as his; that no election officer or other 


*The system in Alabama and Florida of having the election officers merely 
write their names or initials on the stubs is comparatively ineffectual, and indi- 
cates a certain lack of comprehension of the real objects to be accomplished. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia have no systems of stubs, or of number- 
ing or initialing the ballots. The only safeguard is the official endorsement on 
the back of each ballot. 
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person shall place any identifying mark upon a ballot, or shall 
endeavor to learn, or having learned shall disclose, how any 
person has voted; and, finally, that no one shall enter any voting 
booth while a voter is preparing his ballot, except for the purpose 
of giving assistance in the specific cases hereafter mentioned. 

The rules for marking the ballot vary considerably in the several 
states. In all four of the states which use the “party column” 
form of ballot—Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas—a 
special method is provided by which a “straight ticket,” com- 
posed of candidates of any one party, may be voted much more 
easily than a “split ticket,’’ composed of candidates from two or 
more different parties. In the two states first mentioned a circle, 
commonly known as the “party circle,” is placed at the head of 
each column. To vote a “straight party ticket’ it is only neces- 
sary to place a cross mark in this circle, whereas to vote a “split 
ticket” the voter must mark this circle and also mark the voting 
square opposite the name of each individual candidate of any 
other party for whom he wishes to vote, or else mark only the 
individual voting squares of all the candidates for whom he is 
voting. A similar set of rules is contained in the New Hanover 
county law. In Louisiana there is no party circle to be marked, 
but the stamping of the device at the head of the party column 
has the effect of voting a “straight ticket.” To vote a “split 
ticket,’’ the name of each individual candidate must be marked. 
In Texas to vote a “straight ticket” the voter has only to draw 
a single line through each of the other tickets on the ballot, while 
to vote a “mixed ticket,’’ as the Texas law calls it, he must in 
addition erase the name of each of his party’s candidates whom 
he wishes to “‘scratch,’”’ and write in the blank column the name 
of each candidate whom he wishes to substitute. 

In the other six states—Arkansas, Florida, Maryland, Mississ- 
ippi, Tennessee, and Virginia—it makes no difference whether the 
voter wishes to vote a “‘straight ticket” or a “split ticket;” the 
method is the same in either case, and consists in making a cross 
mark in the individual voting square opposite the name of each 
candidate to be voted for, or, in Arkansas and Virginia, in draw- 
ing a line through the name of every candidate for whom the 
voter does not wish to vote. 

In all of the states the voteris expressly allowed, if he wishes to’ 
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vote for any person whose name is not printed on the ballot, to 
do so by writing in such person’s name, generally in a space pro- 
vided for the purpose. In Alabama and Texas such names are to 
be written in a special “blank column” containing only the titles 
of the several offices—in most of the other states in blank spaces 
under the names of the individual candidates or under the several 
office groups. 

It is usually provided that blind, disabled, and, sometimes, 
illiterate voters may be given assistance in marking their ballots. 
In Kentucky, Maryland, and other states the voter must take an 
oath as to his disability before any assistance may be given him. 
In Florida and Maryland illiteracy is not recognized as a ground 
for receiving assistance. In the New Hanover county law it is 
specifically provided that intoxication shall not entitle a voter to 
receive assistance. Where assistanceis allowed it is usually to be 
given by a designated election officer, or, as in Maryland, by one 
election officer from each of the two principal parties; but in Ala- 
bama the voter may send for anyone he pleases to assist him. 
The assistance is usually given in one of the voting booths, under 
the instructions of the voter, with a prohibition in Maryland 
against prompting, and under pledge of secrecy. In Kentucky, 
however, the assistance is given in the presence of all the election 
officers. 

The rules for counting the ballots are necessarily more elaborate 
under the Australian, than under the older American ballot 
system—so much so, indeed, that a full description of these rules 
would require more space than this article affords. The best 
general plan is to count first the void ballots, then the “straight” 
ballots, and finally the “‘split ballots,” tallying the latter separ- 
ately for each office. The almost universal rule is that any muti- 
lation or mark of identification renders a ballot void, except 
where it is clear that such mutilation or mark is the fault of the 
election officers themselves, and was not caused by the voter. In 
Alabama, however, a voter is expressly permitted to write his 
name on his ballot—a provision which can only be characterized 
as pernicious. It is provided in Kentucky that “no ballot shall 
be rejected for any technical error which does not make it impos- 
sible to determine the voter’s choice.”’ It is almost always pro- 
vided that all official ballots are to be accurately accounted for, 
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and in Virginia all unused ballots are to be destroyed before the 
ballot-box is opened. 

The writer has not attempted in this article tocomment to any 
extent on the practical working of Southern ballot laws—partly 
on account of lack of space, but more because of his ignorance 
both of the general political factors affecting the operation of elec- 
tion laws in the South and of the particular conditions in each 


state. It would be a valuable study if some one possessed of the 
requisite knowledge would discuss these various statutes from the 
standpoint of actual experience. At present popular interest 
seems more occupied with primary elections and the qualifications 
for the suffrage; but, as these branches of the election law become 
more definitely settled, the question of ballot laws may again come 
to the front. 
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The Incidence of the Federal Corporation Tax 


By ALvin S. JoHNSON 
Professor of Economics in the University of Texas 

From the viewpoint of the financier, the provision for the taxa- 
tion of corporations, incorporated as section 38 in the tariff law 
of 1909, appears to be potentially far more important than all 
the other provisions of that law. Thanks to the spirit of protec- 
tion and to the general approval of certain forms of sumptuary 
excises, the American financier has seldom, in time of peace, 
found difficulty in securing the imposition of taxes yielding an 
abundant revenue. The taxes have found powerful support from 
large classes who have regarded the taxes as desirable in them- 
selves, quite apart from their fiscal ends. Recent experience 
indicates, however, that the time has passed when protective 
and sumptuary excise taxes can be relied upon to meet the 
growing burden of federal expenditures. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, either to resort to taxes that are generally recognized 
as burdens upon the people, or to find new sources of revenue 
possessing the popular qualities of the old. Such a source of 
revenue, it is easily seen, can be developed from the corporation 
tax. A large section of the American people believe that it would 
be a good thing to tax the corporations, even if the revenue 
derived from the tax were not strictly needed. 

It is therefore worth while to examine with some care the 
principles underlying the corporation tax. Are corporation net 
earnings an appropriate object of special taxation? If they are, 
should they be taxed by the federal government or by the states? 
These questions can be answered only after a study of the inci- 
dence of the tax. Whether a corporation, as such, should be 
taxed depends in large measure upon whether the corporation 
ultimately bears the tax or shifts it to the consumers of its 
products. Whether a corporation chartered by a state should be 
taxed by that state or by the federal government depends upon 
whether the tax rests with the corporation or is shifted to con- 
sumers who are largely citizens of other states. The justice and 
expediency of a corporation tax cannot be determined, it is true, 
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by a study of its incidence alone; without a study of the incidence 
of the tax, however, no judgment can be passed uponit. In the 
present paper I shall limit myself to the single inquiry: Who will 
pay the tax? 

During the special session of 1909, while the project for the 
taxation of corporation net earnings was under public discussion, 
the opinion appeared to prevail among writers of editorials that 
the tax upon corporations would ultimately be borne by the 
consumers of corporation products. This opinion rests upon the 
assumption that the prices of goods and services are governed 
practically by cost of production. If cotton cloth sells at the 
mill at a price merely covering wages, interest on capital invested, 
materials and fuel used up, together with other elements in cost, 
a special tax imposed upon the manufacturer of the cloth can 
rest upon him only temporarily. Sooner or later the price of 
cotton cloth will rise, with or without a shrinkage in the volume 
of business, and thus the tax will be shifted, first to the jobber, 
then to the retailer, and finally to the consumer. If the wholesale 
and retail trades are conducted by corporations that are sub- 
ject to the tax, and that earn only a normal return to capital 
invested, these taxes also are sooner or later incorporated in the 
price which the consumer must pay. 

The mere statement of the assumptions upon which the theory 
of the shifting of the tax is based is sufficient to cast doubt upon 
the validity of the theory. Whatever may have been the case in 
an earlier epoch, it cannot be said that the cost of production 
theory of prices is now of general application. Some prices do, 
indeed, approximate cost; such is the case with the prices of most 
agricultural products, and with the prices of the products and 
services of many small manufacturing and mercantile enterprises. 
But in a very wide field a wholly different principle holds sway: 
that of “charging what the traffic will bear,’’ or, as Chancellor 
E. Benjamin Andrews puts it, that of the “tolerance of the mar- 
ket.”” The corporations engaged in the field where prices are 
governed by costs are relatively few, and are, as a rule, so small 
as to be exempt from the net earnings tax under the present law. 
The problem, therefore, is essentially that of the incidence of a 
tax upon corporations that charge what the traffic will bear. 
And the corporation which fixes its prices according to this 
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principle cannot add all, or perhaps even a perceptible part, of 
the tax to the prices of its products, for this would be to charge 
what the traffic will not bear. 

A railway charges $50 a ton for moving a certain class of 
freight between two commercialcenters. Why not $55? Because 
the railway officials believe that $50 is a “fair” charge? This 
would be to assume that business is not business, but philan- 
thropy. The railway charges $50 because the officers of the 
railway have learned by experience, or have estimated, or guessed, 
that to raise the rate to $55 would cause such a falling off in 
traffic that net earnings would thereby be reduced. How would 
this situation be altered if the railway company were forced to 
pay out part of its earnings in taxes? In no essential respect: to 
raise rates, instead of making good the loss, would occasion 
further losses. The United States Steel Corporation charges, let 
us say, $28 for steel rails, because $28 appears to be what the 
railways will pay and yet buy extensively. No tax on the earn- 
ings of the Steel Corporation will increase the willingness or 
ability of the railways to pay higher prices for rails. A particular 
patented device is sold for $5, because that is what the president 
of the manufacturing company believes the market will bear; and 
the ability of the market to bear high prices would not be one 
whit greater even if a tax of fifty per cent. were levied upon the 
net earnings of the company. A certain popular magazine retails 
at ten, not at fifteen cents a copy, because it is supposed that the 
lower price attracts so much larger a number of purchasers than 
the higher one that ten cents is the price productive of the great- 
est sum of net earnings. There are no persons who would become 
more able or willing to pay fifteen cents for the magazine even if 
its publisher were suffering under a most iniquitous tax upon net 
earnings. 

It is too often assumed that it is only the great monopolies in 
industry and transportation, and the relatively small class of 
proprietors of patented processes and registered trade-marks, 
who can fix their prices according to the tolerance of the market, 
instead of according to cost of production. A little attention to 
the practices prevailing in retail trade will show that this assump- 
tion is wide of the facts. Very probably the reader of these lines 
pays his grocer prices that represent an average profit of thirty- 
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five per cent. on the turnover. Other grocers in the same city, 
catering to a lower income class, probably content themselves 
with a profit of twenty-five per cent.; grocers dealing with the 
poorest class in the city do well if they make twenty per cent. 
To be sure, the goods differ in quality; you buy only the higher 
grades. But this is no sufficient reason why you should pay a 
higher percentage of profit upon the greater initial cost of the 
goods you buy. The real reason is that you can afford to pay 
the high rate of profit; you and your kind constitute a market 
that bears high prices. And you would bear no higher prices 
even if your grocer were taxed upon his net income. Compare 
the prices you pay for drugs with the prices charged for the same 
drugs in the cut rate stores in the poorer quarters of the city. 
Compare the addition made by your tailor to the price of his 
materials with that made by those who clothe the multitude. 
You can bear these prices; the multitude cannot. And your 
bearing capacity would not be increased by a tax upon the earn- 
ings of these tradesmen. 

A consideration of such cases as have been cited will lead to an 
explanation of not a little that has appeared anomalous in the 
realm of prices. We have recently heard much of certain reduc- 
tions in import duties. We have not yet heard of reductions in 
the prices paid by the consumers of the commodities affected. 
Why should the prices of shoes decline on account of the reduction 
in the duty on hides? Somewhere between the producer of hides 
and the consumer of shoes is to be found an enterprise possessing 
the power of exacting what the market will bear; and the market 
will bear asheavy a burden as it bore prior to the change in tariff 
schedules. What is true of this commodity is true of very many 
others. This price-fixing power may rest in the hands of the 
producers of raw materials, of the carriers, of the manufacturers, 
or of the retailers. Wherever such power rests, there a tax may 
be laid without seriously burdening the consumer. 

Even in cases in which the producer of a commodity is operat- 
ing under conditions of keen competition, and is therefore able to 
shift the tax, it is by no means inevitable that the tax should fall 
upon theultimate consumer. Suppose that an incorporated body 
of fruit growers produces fruit at prices that are barely remunera- 
tive. A tax of any perceptible weight would threaten the extinc- 
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tion of their business. To raise prices to the consumer would 
seriously impair the power of these producers to compete with 
producers in other parts of the country. The railway which 
carries the fruit cannot, however, permit its clients to go to the 
wall. Areduction inrates alone can save them; and, if the railway 
is scientifically managed, it reduces rates. Thus the railway is 
compelled to assume at least a part of the tax levied upon its 
customers, as well as the tax levied upon itself.* It is easily seen 
that in many cases a part of the corporation tax may be shifted 
to enterprises that have not assumed the corporate form, or that 
are under the exemption limit of $5,000 income. The petty 
dealer, for example, may often be unable to raise prices to his 
customers in precisely the degree that jobbers and manufacturers 
raise prices to him. 

The objection may be raised that corporation managers must 
frequently fail, through ignorance, to exploit to the full the toler- 
ance of the market, and therefore may be in a position to shift 
their taxes to the consumer. Possibly the railway of our example 
would secure greater net earnings if it charged $51 than it does 
when it charges $50. There can be no doubt that the work ot 
adjusting charges to the market is a very difficult one, and errors 
in judgment must be numerous. But the chances are as great 
that an actual price is too high for the greatest profit as that it 
is too low. It is therefore as reasonable to suppose that corpor- 
ations will try to recoup themselves for the tax by reducing prices 
as by raising them. We must, of course, admit the possibility 
that a number of prices may be raised, even at the cost of reduc- 
ing net earnings, for the purpose of making such a tax unpopular. 
What is more likely to happen is that the managers of taxed 
corporations will ascribe to the tax every rise in prices, however 
caused, thus impairing the popularity of the tax without incur- 
ring the losses incident to overcharging the market. 

While there is little reason for believing that the corporation 
tax will be borne by the consumer, is it not possible that the tax 
will be evaded altogether? Two devices are proposed for escaping 
this form of taxation: first, the dissolution of the corporation 


*My argument here is based on the assumption—which corresponds fairly 
well with the facts—that railway regulation does not interfere seriously with 
the natural method of fixing railway rates. 
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and the return to the copartnership or individual ownership 
plans of organization; and, second, the transformation of stocks 
into bonds, so as to minimize the fund classed as net earnings. 
These are not alternative devices that any corporation may 
adopt; the first is practicable only for the small corporation, the 
second, for the large one. The United States Steel Corporation 
and the Pennsylvania Railway must necessarily retain the cor- 
porate form. On the other hand, the small corporation, having 
no assumed minimum of income, cannot safely load itself down 
with bonds. 

We may turn our attention, for a moment, to the reasons that 
have led to the incorporation of the smaller business establish- 
ments. In many cases the principal object has been the defining 
of the rights and obligations of the several partners who have 
contributed to the building up of a business. Where important 
interests are to be defined, the superiority of the corporate form 
of organization over the copartnership is so great that it is 
doubtful whether a moderate tax on net earnings will cause any 
large number of corporations of this character to surrender their 
charters. 

Frequently, however, the small corporation represents only a 
single interest. In the last half dozen years, your grocer has 
changed his sign from “J. J. Smith”’ to the “J. J. Smith Company;” 
your butcher writes “H. Metzger & Co.” where, a few years ago, 
it was plain ““H. Metzger.”” These companies are largely ficti- 
tious. Smith and Metzger hold all the stock in their respective 
companies, save a small amount which is requisite legally to 
qualify the appropriate number of persons to act as directors. 
This means simply that the corporation is now being widely 
employed as a device for separating a man’s personal and family 
fortunes from those of his business. Just as the business man of 
twenty years ago placed his house and personal property in his 
wife’s name, in order to insure himself against destitution in case 
his business failed, so now, for the same reason, he places his 
business under a corporate form. The superiority of the new 
device over the old is evident, especially in view of the increasing 
fluidity of matrimonial relations. If prophecy were ever safe, one 
might safely prophesy that very few of these small corporations 
will, as a consequence of the new law, surrender their charters. 
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A far more serious matter is the possibility of evasion through 
the transformation of stock in large companies into bonds.* It 
may be remarked, in passing, that this possibility would not 
exist if the real nature of corporation capitalization were gener- 
ally understood. The net earnings of an individual are rightly 
calculated after deduction of interest on his debts. Not so with 
the net earnings of a corporation; these should be calculated 
without any deduction for interest on bonded indebtedness. The 
corporation bondholder is, in fact, though not in law, in exactly 
the same position as the stockholder, save that the former has 
an assured income, and therefore ordinarily needs no voice in the 
management to protect his interests. Stockholders and bond- 
holders alike are, in a practical sense, members of the association 
which legal fiction treats as a corporate entity. Both classes 
alike derive their income from the net earnings of the association. 
Whether a large or a small proportion of the interests of the 
membership assumes the form of bonds should have nothing 
whatever to do with the question of the amount of the net earn- 
ings of the association. If these facts were recognized, and the 
term ‘‘net earnings’’ interpreted correctly, it might safely be left 
to the security owners in the several corporations to arrange the 
proportions of stocks and bonds according to their pleasure. 

But these facts are not generally recognized, and until the 
anthropomorphic theory of the corporation has sunk into obli- 
vion, we must admit that the road lies openfor those who would 
evade a tax on corporate net earnings. This does not mean, 
however, that every corporation can avail itself of the apparent 
opportunity for escaping the tax. 

Extensive transformation of stocks into bonds is a hazardous 
policy, financially. No corporation can safely issue bonds repre- 
senting a fixed charge in excess of what it can count upon earning 
even in a long series of lean years. Disregard of this principle, 
and its penalties, are copiously illustrated in the financial history 
of the American railways. There are, however, excellent finan- 
cial reasons why a great corporation should place in the form of 





*The act limits the volume of bonds, interest on which may be deducted from 
gross receipts in calculating net earnings, to the par value of the paid-up capi- 
tal stock. It is difficult to see how this provision can place an effective check 
upon conversion of stock into bonds, since few corporations have, or ever 
would have, a volume of bonds equal to the volume of paid-up stock. 
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bonds as large a share of its capitalization as considerations of 
safety permit. Without regard to the policy of government, then, 
the capitalization of a corporation has reached its natural form 
only when it contains as large a proportion of bonds as is com- 
patible with financial stability. No tax on net earnings would 
increase the proportion of bonds in the capitalization of a com- 
pletely developed corporation. 


Many of our railway companies, and some of our greatest 
industrial corporations, are now in a position where an increase 
in bonded indebtedness would threaten their solvency in time of 
depression. These cannotevade any part of the tax. Many other 
corporations can safely transform a part of their capital stock 
into bonds; but even these must recognize that extensive bond 
conversions are likely to disturb the confidence of investors. The 
tax on net earnings will doubtless accelerate, in some measure, 
the natural growth of bondedindebtedness; but we may be certain 
that this process will be checked long before it reaches the point 
where the productiveness of the tax would be seriously impaired. 
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Pellagra—The Causative Agent and the Method 
of Infection 


By James J. WOLFE 
Professor of Biology in Trinity College 

Pellagra has been known since 1735 in Spain where it was first 
described by one Gaspard Casal, who called it ‘Mal de Ja rosa,” 
from its characteristic erethema which resembles an ordinary 
sunburn. Casal regarded it as a formof leprosy, and “Lombardy 
leprosy” is one of the popular names applied to it in Italy today. 
Frapolli about 1771 seems to have been the first to use the term 
pellagra (from Italian pelle, skin, and the Greek word for “‘a catch- 
ing.”) It appeared in Italy about 1750, in France and Roumania 
early in the nineteenth century, and in Egypt during the last decade 
of the same century. Besides these countries in which it is some- 
thing of a scourge, it is reported frequently from Asia Minor, Aus- 
tria, Servia, Bulgaria, India, Africa, Mexico, and occasionally from 
still other countries. While it has but recently been generally 
recognized in the United States, the opinion is gaining that it has 
existed here sporadically for probably a score or more of years. 
Practitioners have accepted with too great confidence standard 
authorities which assert that the disease does not occur here 
and, in consequence, have diagnosed it as eczema or other skin 
disease with complications. However, in 1864 Dr. Gray of the 
State Asylum of Utica, New York, and Dr. Tyler of the McLean 
hospital at Somerville, Massachusetts, reported two cases of pro- 
bable pellagra with mental symptoms; in 1883 Dr. Sherwell 
another in New York; and in 1902 Harris of Georgia one with 
hookworm complications. These reports attracted little atten- 
tion, and pellagra either disappeared or escaped notice until 1907, 
when G. H. Searcy reported an epidemic of eighty-eight cases in 
the state hospital for the colored insane at Mount Vernon, Ala- 
bama. Since then reports have increased in an alarming ratio, 
such that some months ago Dr. Lavinder of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service estimated the number of cases at 5,000. 
This estimate is a conservative one, and, if the ratio is valid here 
which experience has shown to be true inItaly, where the propor- 
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tion of reported cases to those which actually exist is one to ten, 
then the number of pellagrins is not far from 50,000. There is 
reason to believe that this number is more nearly correct than 
the first. Coming a little closer home Drs. Wood and Bellamy of 
the North Carolina Pellagra Commission assert that there are 
definite records of probably 200 cases in the state. The daily 
papers have reported a total of ten deaths in and around Durham, 
N.C. However these figures may be regarded, pellagra is with us 
and threatens to become a national problem commensurate with 
that of tuberculosis. 

Some conception of the possibility of the spread of the disease 
may be gotten from the following figures: Dr. Sandwith reports 
having observed over 500 cases in the wards of the hospital at 
Cairo in the five years between 1893-1898, although the disease 
was first reported in Egypt in 1893. It is said that in Italy in 
1879 there were 97,855 cases; in 1899, 73,000; in 1907, 100,000. 
In Roumania there were in 1885, 10,626 cases; in 1886, 19,797 
out of a population of 5,300,000; in 1906, 30,000, and in 1907, 
50,000. 

For the purposes of this paper it will be sufficient to treat the 
varied manifestations of pellagra asof two types. Such peculiar- 
ities as are met with are to be explained perhaps by individual 
constitutional weaknesses. The disease inits acute form is rapidly 
fatal, and as yet no method of treatment devised has availed to 
arrest its progress. Death is certain and usually occurs in a few 
weeks or afew months. The chronic type is milder, and, accord- 
ing to the Italian writers, chronic pellagrins have lived for 20 to 
30 years. Dr. Babcock of the South Carolina insane asylum 
regards some of his patients as of the chronic type and of ten or 
more years standing. 

The first cases of the disease in its recent outbreak in America 
were of a violent character; since then, however, physicians are 
meeting with more and more cases of the second or chronic type. 
While it is extremely doubtful whether well developed cases even 
of chronic pellagra ever entirely recover, at present some prac- 
titioners are inclined to be hopeful if the disease be taken in hand 
in its earlier stages. 

The disease is periodic, severe attacks coming in the early spring 
or late winter, becoming mitigated toward fall, and even entirely 
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disappearing in winter, only to re-appear the following year. 
These attacks are generally successively more grave until death 
closes the scene, which is one of utter misery. 

The symptoms in both types are much the same, presenting in 
medical parlance the triad: erethema, stomatitis, and diarrhoea. 
The erethema, though doubted by some, is probably present in all 
cases at some time. It strongly resembles a well developed case 
of sunburn at first, but later becomes darker in color and looks 
rather much like a dirty patch of eczema, as which it has been 
diagnosed. It usually appears only on the exposed parts of the 
body—the backs of the hands, forearms, face, neck, and on the feet 
of those who habitually go barefooted. These skin lesions are 
said to be absolutely symmetrical and are so in those cases seen 
by the writer, appearing simultaneously on both hands, or both 
arms, or both sides of the face or neck. The gravity of the attack 
is not indicated by the severity of these lesions, and after a time 
they may disappear entirely. The appearance presented by this 
erethema is still further suggested by the following incident. In 
1907 at the hospital for the insane at Peoria, Illinois, the bodies 
of some patients when turned over to relatives for burial pre- 
sented the appearance of having been scalded. Complaint was 
made to the authorities, and the nurses were discharged in the 
belief that these patients had been scalded in the bath through 
carelessness of the nurses. Since then the authorities have ad- 
mitted that these appearances were due to pellagra, and the 
nurses have been re-instated. 

Appearing before or with the erethema, there are more or less 
grave digestive disorders accompanied by severe pain in the stom- 
ach. Later a persistent diarrhoea manifests itself, which yields to 
symptomatic treatment for a time but stubbornly re-asserts itself. 
As a result of these trophic disorders, the patient loses weight and 
in chronic cases of long standing is reduced to a mere skeleton. 

Nervous phenomena of some kind are always present. There is 
a tendency to melancholia, and the face assumes an anxious 
expression which is characteristic. The control of the muscles is 
impaired and in the last stages complete paralysis may result. 
Marked mental disturbances are not present in all cases perhaps, 
although they very generally are, especially towards the last. 
When they appear early, they are progressive, ending in complete 
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insanity. The marked tendency to affect the mindis evidenced by 
the large number of pellagrins who are inmates of our insane 
asylums. 

Many theories have heen advanced to account for pellagra, no 
one of them up to the present time having been very generally 
accepted. In European countries the disease is so generally con- 
fined to the peasantry that many have seenin poverty itself, with 
its unsanitary surroundings, a sufficient cause. Its appearance, 
however, in the United States, among persons living under the 
very best sanitary conditions would seem to show that poverty 
at most is only a contributory factor, operating by lowering vital- 
ity and thereby lessening the natural resistance to disease. That 
poverty is not a cause was brought to the attention of the Con- 
ference on Pellagra, recently held at Columbia, South Carolina, 
by Dr. Sara A. Castle, of Meridian, Mississippi, who stated that, 
of the many cases treated by her, six were socially prominent in 
the city. 

Aside from rather vague theories, many of which are truly 
absurd, the most prominent, perhaps, is that known as the 
“‘verdet”’ theory, so-called from the greenish color produced on 
damaged corn by the moulds which grow upon it. This theory 
was first suggested by Bellardini in 1844, but waslater ably cham- 
pioned and developed by the late Cesare Lombroso, an Italian 
investigator of enthusiasm and ability. The followers of Bellardini 
believed that spoiled corn contained a toxic substance produced 
by these moulds and that the continued taking of this substance 
into the body was the cause of pellagra. Lombroso isolated such 
a substance from corn to which he gave the name pellagrozene. 
This product he injected into animals, and even men, producing 
certain of the symptoms, but never producing true pellagra with 
its marked periodicity. 

Lombroso’s success in producing the symptoms of pellagra with 
pellagrozene do show, it would seem, that the disease is the result 
of a toxin, and the periodic subsidence and recurrence of pellagra 
in persons who do not have access to corn seem to show equally 
well that the organism which produces this toxin must reside in 
the body. This brings us to the parasitic theories. Nothing 
would be more natural, it would seem, than to ascribe to pellagra 
a parasitic origin, yet up to the present time its parasitic nature 
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has not been generally regarded as established. Numerous bac- 
teria and protozéa have been held responsible for pellagra, but 
subsequent investigations have not confirmed these reports. 

During the past summer the daily papers announced that pella- 
gra had made its appearance in Durham, N.C. Believing from 
available accounts that it must be an infectious disease, and, 
further, from its generalized nature that the organism was most 
likely to multiply in the blood, the writer concluded that a thor- 
ough examination of such blood with the high powers of the 
microscope would be likely to reveal the presence of such an 
organism. With this in view the examination was begun last 
September. The statement in this paper of the results obtained 
is intended to serve as a preliminary announcement. Through 
the codperation of Drs. Manning, Holloway, Woodard, and Olive, 
all of Durham, the necessary material was secured. The method 
was as follows: after sterilizing, the finger of the patient was 
pricked with a fine needle and a small drop of blood squeezed out. 
This was spread upon a slide, stained, and mounted in the usual 
manner. 

The first case studied was a severe case of acute pellagra. The 
patient has since died. After several failures and considerable 
work, the presence of a relatively large bacillus in great numbers 
was observed. These have been photographed. They are vari- 
able in form and size to an extent that becomes a marked 
characteristic and one which at first gave no little difficulty. 
The diameter of some of them is two or more times that of their 
neighbors. Some are perfect spheres, others a little longer than 
wide, presenting the form of a typical bacillus. Those of bacillar 
type are disposed singly, in couples, and in short rods of three to 
five or more elements. The round elements are likewise disposed 
singly, in couples, and short chains, though couples are most 
characteristic and present the appearance of a dumbbell. The 
average diameter is about 1-2000 of a millimeter. 

In the case of acute pellagra all these types and arrangements 
are seen in great abundance, often singly, but more commonly 
aggregated into a sort of nidus or school of considerable extent. 

The two other cases studied are of a milder character and 
probably belong to the chronic type. The microscopic examina- 
tion of these presented extreme difficulty and required a much 
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closer and lengthier search. Nevertheless the writer is convinced 
that the bacteria are also present in the blood of these patients. 
They are, however, far less numerous and therefore more difficult 
to demonstrate. All belong to the spherical type, no bacillar 
elements having yet been seen. Couples having the characteristic 
dumbbell appearance are occasionally observed, but the predom- 
inating arrangement is an irregular mass, or short curved chain, 
of round elements. Aggregations into a nidus, as described for 
the acute case, have not been observed. The presence of the 
couples is sufficiently characteristic, however, to make diagnosis 
positive. These bacteria are free in the blood plasma and were 
not observed to make their way into the corpuscles, as do the 
organisms of malaria for example. 

At all stages of this study slides similarly treated were prepared 
from the blood of healthy persons and subjected for control to 
the same rigid examination, but nothing was observed that could 
militate against the truth of the above statements. 

Such an exhaustive examination as it was necessary to make 
in order to exclude as many sources of error as possible, con- 
sumed so much time that it has been possible as yet to include 
only three cases. However, as time permits and the opportunity 
presents itself, the examination will be extended. Inasmuch as 
the cases studied conform so well in essentials, the writer hopes 
that a little more work will perfect a method of microscopic 
diagnosis that will be conclusive and at the same time not too 
technical for use by the ordinary practitioner. Such a method 
will be, of course, of but little value in well marked acute cases, 
but cases do exist in which the diagnosis cannot be so easily 
made—especially in the earlier stages. Recognition at this stage 
is desirable because, unless cases are put under treatment very 
early, there is little or no hope. 

During the progress of the work just described, a copy of Tiz- 
zoni’s recent paper on pellagra was very kindly loaned the writer 
by Dr. Edward J. Wood, of Wilmington. This work, while not a 
lengthy monograph, is probably the most important contribution 
yet made to the study of pellagra. It was published at Rome 
this year. Reference is made in it to some earlier papers on the 
same subject, but these were not seen. This paper, however, is a 
model of accurate, carefully planned, and keenly analyzed bacte- 
riological experimentation, and carries conviction on every page. 
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Tizzoni describes in great detail the methods by which he was 
able to get pure cultures of a specific bacillus from the blood and 
fecal material of persons afflicted with pellagra, and equally we'l 
from the cerebro-spinal and other body fluids after death. These 
cultures when hypodermically injected into guinea pigs invariably 
resulted in death. The symptoms manifested by them follow the 
same general course that is seen in the human being. The skin is 
affected, and frequently the hair falls. There are the same trophic 
disorders—diarrhoea and loss of weight—, the animals often losing 
half in weight before death. The nervous disturbances are like- 
wise seen—the characteristic gait of the animals being lost. Very 
early they begin to travel by leaps. These phenomena are pro- 
gressive, ending in spasms or complete paralysis. Even the 
periods of improvement and relapse presented in the human being 
are also seen inthe animal. Post mortem examination shows the 
same lesions in the digestive tract, especially the ulceration and 
thinning of the wall of the small intestine. Hemorrhages and 
other alterations are seen in the internal organs. These lesions 
are identical with those met with in post mortem examination of 
human pellagrins. There is no known disease of guinea pigs 
which presents these appearances. 

In Tizzoni’s experiments the disease ran a pretty definite course 
in from 15-130 days, varying slightly in different pigs, in all 
probability because of constitutional differences of individual 
animals. A difference in virulence of cultures derived from differ- 
ent sources was noted. Those from acute pellagra, and also from 
chronic pellagra in its most aggravated form, produced death 
very much more quickly than those from milder cases of the 
chronic type. Such cultures also showed much the same differ- 
ences in form and arrangement as have already been described 
as occurring in the blood examination. Cultures from acute 
pellagra, and aggravated chronic cases as well, while round 
elements were present, also showed the bacillar type, and pretty 
generally these were arranged in chains and filaments. In those 
taken from milder cases round elements were characteristic, and 
they were less definite in their disposition. 

From the blood, liver, spleen, kidneys, and brain of animals 
dead of this experimental disease, Tizzoni recovered an organism 
identical with that injected and therefore identical with that 
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recovered from man. Tizzoni repeated these experiments, some 
of them many times, and always with essentially the same result. 
In view of the foregoing, it would seem that it may be regarded 
as settled that pellagra is a bacterial disease. The principles 
known as “‘Koch’s rules” constitute the test applied by bacteri- 
ologists in such matters. They are in substance as follows: 

(1) A definite organism must be found constantly associated 
with a disease. [This has been done both by Tizzoni and the 
writer]. 

(2) Pure cultures must be made. 

(3) The injection of these into suitable animals must cause the 
disease. 

(4) The specific organism must be seen in the lesions experi- 
mentally produced. [The first, second, and third of these require- 
ments have been met by Tizzoni as recited in the foregoing pages]. 

To the organism causing pellagra Tizzoni has given the name 
Streptobacillus pellagre. This is correct, it would seem, inasmuch 
as bacillar elements arranged in couples and in short chains are 
characteristic of pellagra in its most acute form. Round or 
coccus-like elements are seen, as stated above, but they are 
probably elements which have degenerated or lost their virulence 
to a certain extent, inasmuch as they are characteristic of milder 
types of pellagra. The bacillar type seems therefore to be the 
fundamental type. This polymorphism, while a puzzling phenom- 
enon, is one well known to bacteriologists, though, it appears, it 
has not been seen in so marked a degree in any other pathogenic 
bacterium. The degree of polymorphism here amounts to a 
distinct character. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
Tizzoni was able to change a culture of bacillar type to the 
rounded type by simply changing the medium on which it was 
growing. 

The difference between acute and chronic pellagra, then, seems 
to be adifference merely in the degree of virulence of the organism 
causing it, for the bacterium is the same in both cases. As to 
how and where this virulence becomes modified before entrance 
into the body, we are as yet wholly ignorant. 

However interesting these matters may be to the bacteriologist, 
and however necessary they may be as steps to be taken before 
we can hope to work out a curative treatment, the general public 
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is much more interested—and very properly so—in the way in 
which this disease is contracted. Or, in other words, since it 
appears to have been demonstrated that the specific cause is a 
bacterium, the question arises in what way does it gain entrance 
to the human system? 

About 1810 Marzari called attention to the fact that there is a 
relation between corn and pellagra. It is still a fact that pellagra 
is not found where corn is not used as food—unless we credit the 
statement in a newspaper article that pellagra occurs in the 
Philippines where corn is not eaten and rice is the staple food. 
That writer attributes the disease mainly to filthy and unsanitary 
modes of living, and thinks further that pellagra was brought to 
the United States from the Philippines. In discussing the relation 
between corn and pellagra, it must be borne in mind, however, 
that the area in which pellagra is endemic is less extensive than 
that in which corn is used as food. This may be due to the fact 
that in its native home the climate is better suited to the matur- 
ing and curing of corn than in the countries into which it has 
been introduced. 

In 1844 Belardini suggested that spoiled corn might be the 
cause of pellagra, and the pellagrins of Italy have come very 
generally to regard their malady as a direct result of eating 
pollenta made from damaged corn. Polleuta is an Italian cereal 
dish made from corn meal and is somewhat like mush. 

It is easy and perhaps natural for those who examine things 
but superficially to dismiss these ideas as the far-fetched imagin- 
ings of impractical visionaries. It is said that corn has been a 
staple article of foodin the South from the settling of this country 
to the present time. We have eaten corn, it is argued, and we 
have not had pellagra, therefore the source of the recent outbreak 
in this country must be sought elsewhere. 

Tizzoni tested the corn theory in an experimental manner. 
Eighteen samples of corn collected from various parts of Italy 
were examined, nine of which might be roughly classified as dam- 
aged and nine as good. In previous studies of the pellagra 
organism, he noted that it withstood a heat of 80° Centigrade 
or 194° Fahrenheit for one hour without material injury. Such 
resistance to heat, it may be pointed out in passing, is unique 
among bacteria that do not form spores. Clinging to the corn 
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are of course many other organisms, all probably harmless, but 
to be eliminated before the bacillus in question could be demon- 
strated in an absolute manner. This heat-resisting power served 
very conveniently as a means of isolation, because heating for 
one hour at 80°C. destroyed most if not all of the other bacteria. 
Other means of separation, such as the well known plate method, 
supplemented this in some cases. Thus Tizzoni secured pure 
cultures of the pellagra bacillus from two of the nine samples of 
damaged corn. The seven other samples and the nine of good 
corn showed no growth after heating. Cultures thus secured 
presented the accustomed cultural and morphological characters. 
With these cultures injected subcutaneously, he produced in 
guinea pigs the usual disease, identical throughout its course and 
in all its lesions with that produced with cultures secured directly 
from persons suffering with pellagra. From the internal organs 
of these animals he secured pure cultures, as before, of the specific 
bacterium. 

In a word, then, there is in some damaged corn an organism 
which is, in every particular, identical with that of pellagra and 
which, when injected into animals, produces a disease identical 
throughout with that produced by cultures derived directly from 
human pellagrins. 

Besides the subcutaneous method already described, Tizzoni also 
practiced another. By means of a rubber tube cultures were 
introduced directly into the stomach of a guinea pig. It was 
always possible to produce the disease in this way, provided corn 
was added to their usual diet. It was never possible when corn 
was not fed them, even though the dose was repeated as many 
as ten times. The results secured were in entire accord with 
those produced by subcutaneous injection. It was tried with all 
the cultures derived from human beings as well as those from 
damaged corn. In these feeding experiments sound corn was 
always used. 

Briefly, then, it is impossible to infect an animal by way of the 
stomach unless corn be a constituent of his diet. This demon- 
strates, it would seem, that not only damaged corn, but even 
sound corn, is a contributing factor in the contraction of pellagra. 
This is of special interest in view of the fact that it is pretty gen- 
erally believed that infection takes place through the mouth. 
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The following experiment was made by Tizzoni to show the 
effect of a previous feeding on corn. Two healthy pigs were fed 
on a diet of hay and corn prior to infection for 43 days. The 
corn was then omitted, in one case 23 days, in the other 28 days, 
before the infection. A culture was then introduced into the 
stomach of each, corn being still rigidly excluded from their diet. 
Both contracted pellagra and died, one in 66 days, the other in 
72. Animals treated similarly in every respect, except that they 
were not fed on a preliminary diet of corn, remained healthy even 
though infected as many as ten times. This shows that the pre- 
disposing effect of corn is felt for a considerable period, at least 
as much as 28 days. In other experiments, during the course of 
which corn was fed, death occurred in 20 to 40 days. The longer 
period, 66 to 72 days, where corn was excluded during the course 
of the experiment, seems to show that corn hastens the progress 
of the disease. 

Sound corn, then, seems to exercise a predisposing influence 
which lasts over a considerable period when fed preliminary to 
infection, and when fed during the course of the disease seems to 
hasten its progress. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
eating a roasting ear has been known to cause a relapse in the 
case of pellagrins who were improving. 

The indictment of corn, then, is on three counts: (1) Damaged 
corn often contains the streptobacillus pellagre. (2) Corn, good 
or bad, is a necessary concomitant in contracting the disease 
through the digestive system. (3) Corn exercises a predisposing 
tendency and also accelerates the progress of the disease. 

There is a bit of apparently conflicting evidence that it would 
be unfair to pass over without mention at this point. Tizzoni 
was unable to produce the disease in animals by simply feeding 
them damaged corn. There are so many possible explanations 
of this that it is not worth while to do more than mention one 
or two until some definite work has been done at this point. 
Possibly too few samples of corn were tried, remembering that 
Tizzoni secured the organism from only two samples of 18 exam- 
ined, or perhaps guinea pigs are more resistent to pellagra than 
human beings. At any rate the demonstrated presence of the 
specific bacillus in damaged corn should be considered a very 
probable source of infection, especially when taken in connection 
with so much circumstantial evidence. 
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If experiments have established the foregoing facts, why then is 
the appearance of pellagra among us but recent, when we have 
used corn so long? In the first place the recent outbreak is by no 
means the first appearance in this country. According to the 
North Carolina Pellagra Commission there is satisfactory proof 
that at least one case occurred in this state as early as 1889. 
Several other cases elsewhere were mentioned earlier in this 
paper, one in 1864, and another in 1883. But at any rate these 
are sporadic. There is, however, a growing opinion among insan- 
ity students that a large percentage of the inmates of our asylums 
are there as a result of longstanding cases of pellagra. 

Modern methods of harvesting corn have been mentioned as of 
importance in this connection. The middle West is now the great 
corn producing section of our country. The scarcity of labor and 
the enormous crops have compelled the introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery. With other machines the corn harvester has come. 
The ear of corn is no longer allowed to stand in the field two 
months after the fodder has been pulled, as was once the case and 
still is in much of the South; but about the time the old fashioned 
farmer pulled fodder, or a little later, the harvester is driven 
through the field, and the entire stalk cut down, leaves, ear and all, 
and then put in shocks. There they remain for months. Much of 
the sugary sap still remains in the ear, leaves, and stalk. Fermen- 
tation is inevitable and goes on more rapidly in warm damp falls 
than in cool dry ones. Quite a large percentage of corn harvested 
in this manner is found to be damaged when it is finally husked 
and milled. For this reason many farmers in South Carolina 
have discarded their harvesters and gone back to pulling fodder. 
Unless very careful selection be practiced when machine harvested 
corn is milled, it would seem that, if damaged corn may contain 
the pellagra organism, we may look to modern methods of har- 
vesting corn as a possible source of our pellagra outbreak. 

Pellagra is not confined to the South, though it is more abun- 
dant there. The fact that the South is a corn eating section far 
more than the North must have a bearing on this problem. 
Furthermore, until a comparatively short while ago, we produced 
enough corn for home consumption. Now, however, we import 
more and more western corn. 

A very general notion prevails that if these organisms were 
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present in corn meal, cooking would destroy them. Prolonged 
cooking at high temperatures does destroy most bacteria and 
might destroy all of the ordinary pathogenic kind. Attention 
has already been called to the remarkable heat-resisting power of 
the pellagra germ. It will resist a heat of 80° C. or 194° F. for 
one hour. In order to get some idea of the heat developed in the 
usual method of cooking corn bread, the writer inserted a ther- 
mometer in a corn cake while it was being cooked on top of the 
stove. The temperature was observed every two minutes for one 
hour. The highest temperature reached was 178° F. and that 
only for a few minutes. Such a temperature would obviously 
have little or no detrimental effect on the organism of pellagra. 
Ordinary cooking, then, cannot be relied on to destroy this 
particular germ; in fact, its condition may even be improved 
inasmuch as the cooking does destroy many harmless germs 
which are its competitors. 

While it may be true that corn is not the only means whereby 
the streptobacillus pellagrz finds entrance into the human sys- 
tem, from the evidence now before us it may be fairly concluded 
that it is at least one means. Therefore it behooves those who 
would use caution to avoid corn.” 


*Papers by Dr. C. H. Lavinder, of the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, and by 
Dr. E. J. Wood, of Wilmington, N. C., have been freely drawn upon for much 
general information contained in the earlier portion of this article. The writer 
is further indebted to Professors A. M. Webb and H. H. Vaughan, of Trinity 
College, for translating Tizzoni’s work. All other obligations are acknowl- 
edged in the body of the paper.—J. J. W. 











The Construction of Good Roads in the South 


By JoseEpH Hype Pratr 
State Geologist of North Carolina 

Not many years ago it was the custom in many sections of the 
South to debate the desirability of good roads to a community, 
but now not only has it been accepted as a fact that highway 
improvement is a blessing to town and country alike, but also 
that a system of good roads will benefit our country more than 
any other improvement within the limits of human endeavor. 
This general awakening upon this most important economic 
problem is due to the campaign of education that has been suc- 
cessfully conducted by the pioneers in the good roads movement. 
Not only have they published all of the facts regarding the great 
value of good roads, but they have demonstrated by small 
stretches of good roads their great advantage to a community. 
While we as a nation take first rank in civil government, manu- 
factures, commerce, and in the world’s affairs generally, yet 
improved road construction—the one material phase of American 
life which affects more than any other the prosperity and social 
comfort of a large majority of our citizens—has been neglected in 
a most inconceivable manner. One reason for this neglect of the 
improvement of our public roads may be the fact that they are 
public property, and it is not generally considered to be a sound 
business proposition for one man to dispose of his wealth for the 
benefit of the general community. But, while they are public 
property, they are also the common property of all the people, 
and all the people have the right and privilege of using them. 
Therefore all the people should bear some of the expense of their 
construction and maintenance. Every inhabitant of a commu- 
nity, from the largest to the smallest taxpayer, will receive a 
direct or indirect benefit from the existence of the public road, 
even though, from lack of means or other reasons, he does not 
possess any stock which travels over the improved road; for he 
is benefited in the uplifted tone of the community, in the general 
increase in values which has never failed to follow in the wake 
of public road improvement, and in the increase of trade and 
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demand for labor in both town and country. Indeed, so universal 
in their operation are the good effects of improved roads that it 
is difficult to confine their benefits to any class of people or to 
any individual line of action. 

“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” has been 
in the past a maxim especially applicable to public road work. 
Fortunately, however, associated and individual interests have 
been so aroused to the necessity of road improvement as to carry 
on an educational campaign. Two mediums of transportation 
over the public road have been largely instrumental in advancing 
the good roads question, i. e., the bicycle and the automobile. 
The effect of the agitation for good roads created by the intro- 
duction of the bicycle about twenty-five years ago was felt more 
largely in the North than in the South, but the agitation by the 
automobile interests for good roads is being felt throughout the 
whole country. 

In the early history of the South, and even in many sections at 
the present time, road work really meant that every able-bodied 
male resident of the state, between certain ages, had to work on 
the public highways within the respective townships, for a cer- 
tain number of days per annum; or, in lieu of this labor, the citizen 
could pay a certain amount for each day that he was required to 
work. This plan of road construction did not mean good roads, 
and, while thousands of miles of public road have been built by 
this method, it has built but few miles of graded or improved 
roads; and it is practically impossible to construct a system of 
good roads in this way. As this method will not give us good 
roads, it remains for us to employ the other method of raising 
funds, either by a high tax or by issuing bonds, for the construc- 
tion of good roads. Of course, it is sometimes quite difficult to 
depart from the old free labor system, largely, however, on 
account of the great reluctance with which the average man 
votes to tax his own property for the general benefit of the com- 
munity. But there can be no better investment of the people’s 
money than in providing a system of roads that will be passable 
at all times of the year with a maximum load. 

It seems to me that the time has come when it is necessary for 
the state, in some form or other, to assist the counties in the 
construction of the state’s public roads, although the largest 
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share of the expense may be borne by the counties and townships. 
The benefits to be derived from the construction of such roads in 
the various counties composing the state are not only of great 
value to the individual county, but also to the state as a whole. 
To carry out this work most speedily and to the best advantage, 
the state, counties, and even townships, should issue bonds in 
order to secure the necessary funds. Many of the counties through- 
out the state have already issued bonds for the construction of 
macadam or other forms of improved roads. The result has been 
that these counties have been more thoroughly developed and 
have become much more prosperous than those which have been 
contented with poor roads. The issuing of bonds by a county 
will mean but a very small increase in taxes, which, as the years 
go on, will be more than counterbalanced by the large increase in 
the value of lands and of other taxable property. It is a fair 
and equitable arrangement that future generations should pay 
for a portion of the improvements of our public roads, as they 
derive as great a benefit as the present generation. Too many 
have the idea that to bond their county will mean a very large 
increase in their taxes without their deriving any material benefit 
from the expenditure. They do not realize that the increase in 
the value of property, and the decrease in the cost of maintenance 
of the roads, and in the wear and tear on horses, wagons, and 
harness, is so much money saved. 

The issuing of bonds makes available funds in sufficient quan- 
tity to render possible the accomplishment of definite and desira- 
ble results. They give us almost immediately the benefits of 
good roads, while the full payment for them is deferred for 
many years until the county has progressed in material wealth 
sufficiently to enable it to pay the bonds without unnecessary 
inconvenience. They obviate the necessity for a high-road tax 
while accomplishing the results for which such a tax would be 
levied. They give us good roads now, which furnish the best 
sort of argument for the extension of this progressive movement. 

It is a significant fact and one worthy of consideration that 
not a single county that has begun the construction of macadam 
or other improved roads has been willing to call a halt in their 
construction, and that every state that has once inaugurated the 
system of state aid to counties in good road construction has 
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found this to be one of the most profitable investments that the 
state has made. 

After providing the money for good roads construction, the 
next question concerns its expenditure, which, if not carried on 
wisely and to the best advantage, is apt to give a death blow to 
road work in that particular community. There are several 
factors to be considered, as location, grade, and surfacing mate- 
rial, the latter determining whether the road will be a perma- 
nently improved road or an improved dirt road. 

While some counties are more advantageously situated than 
others in relation to materials suitable for use in the construction 
of good roads, are more thickly populated, and have a greater 
value of taxable property per mile of road, it is certain that in 
every town and county of the South a considerable advance can 
be made in the construction of improved roads. Each county has 
its peculiar difficulties to overcome in relation to the good roads 
problem, and these conditions as they exist should be faced fairly. 
If a comparison were made of the percentage of improved roads 
with the population per mile of road, it would be observed that 
those counties which have the highest percentage of improved 
roads also have the largest population per mile of road, and it is 
undoubtedly a fact that improved roads will invariably lead to 
increase in population. 

In determining the practicability and feasibility of constructing 
improved roads and the kind of road to be built, certain impor- 
tant conditions must be considered: 

1. Availability of suitable road-building material. 


J) 


2. Estimated amount of traffic over the road. 
3. Wealth of the county which has to pay for the road. 

The cost of road materials will vary very greatly in different 
portions of the South, so that it is often necessary to use one 
form of improved road in one section and another in another. 
Where traffic is so heavy that it is necessary to construct a 
macadam road, a great variation will be noticed in the cost per 
mile of the macadam in one state as compared with another on 
account of the inaccessibility of macadam material in the one and 
its nearness to the road constructed in the other. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference in wealth and accessibility of road materials, 
no state or county should plead its poverty as a reason for not 
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improving its roads. Any tax that is levied for the construction 
of roads represents a permanent investment by the state and one 
which will result in a much greater income to the state than 
could possibly be derived from the same section without improved 
roads. 

In considering an improved road, one is meant which has been 
properly graded and drained and which has been surfaced with 
some material or combination of materials, or one to which some 
preparation has been applied, resulting in a reasonably smooth, 
firm, and desirable surface. As illustrative of these various types 
of road, macadam or gravel roads may be cited as examples of 
hard materials, and sand-clay or tar-macadam as applications of 
combinations of material; while the use of oil would illustrate 
the improvement of a road by the application of a preparation. 
The three types of improved roads that are being constructed 
in the South are macadam, gravel, and sand-clay. 

Of these three types of road the macadam is in many cases the 
most desirable; but in many sections of the South, especially in 
the coastal plain region, this type of road is impracticable, except 
in very limited areas, on account of the excessive cost of materials 
suitable for macadam construction. The surfacing material for 
macadam varies very widely according to the location of the 
county in which the road is being constructed. It may be shell, 
rock, or limestone in certain of the coastal plain counties; granite 
or diabase in certain of the piedmont counties; and granite, dia- 
base, or limestone in certain of the mountain counties. 

In place of macadam it is often found that the best road to 
construct for a certain community is the gravel road, and, when 
this is well made and thoroughly drained, it gives results that 
are extremely satisfactory, and is of course a much cheaper road 
than macadam. In certain sections of the South it has been 
found impracticable to build the public road of either macadam 
or gravel, and recourse has been had to a combination of sand 
and clay, making what is known as the sand-clay road. While 
this road is supposedly simply a mixture of sand and clay, con- 
siderable skill is required, in selecting the sand and clay and in 
mixing these materials, in order to obtain the best results. Wher- 
ever these sand-clay roads have been well constructed, they have 
given perfect satisfaction, and, where kept in first-class condition, 
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the cost of hauling over them has been maintained as low as over 
a macadam road. 

The question of the distribution of materials which are suitable 
for road construction is a matter that needs investigation in each 
state. A large part of the South appears on cursory inspection, 
such as is ordinarily given, to be essentially destitute of materials 
which can be used in building roads; yet, when an engineer inves- 
tigates this same region, there are often located deposits of gravel 
and rock that are suitable for road material. Suitable clays and 
sands readily reveal themselves to his trained eye, and, in the end, 
it is found that a good, surfaced road can be constructed within 
the means of the inhabitants, where they had always thought it 
was impossible. 

I believe that to advocate indiscriminately macadam or tar- 
macadam roads as the only improved roads for the South would 
discourage and effectually set back the cause of good roads in 
many sections. We must intelligently decide which road is best 
foreach community. There is, however, an opportunity for the 
improvement of the public roads in every county in the South; 
and, where some will make macadam, some sand-clay, and others 
gravel, there will be some counties that may for some time to 
come be able to make only the dirt road. It will be found, how- 
ever, that it is to the advantage of the county to construct the 
main roads or arteries of travel of macadam, sand-clay, or gravel, 
and then to improve the dirt roads leading off from these main 
roads by re-locating and grading these roads so as to reduce the 
grades to not over 4% per cent.; crowning them, so that all the 
water will readily run off their surface, and ditching them, so that 
the water can be carried quickly away from the roadbeds to keep 
them from softening. In this way the dirt road can be kept in 
good condition practically the whole year, except during periods 
of freezes and thaws. 

No one unfamiliar with the principles of engineering and road 
construction can carry on the work satisfactorily and economi- 
cally. And it is to the benefit of the community that a competent 
engineer be employed, either permanently or temporarily, to plan 
and supervise the location of the road and its construction. 
Lack of an engineer may mean the unwise expenditure of the 
money raised for good roads work. Some time ago Bradley 
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county, Tennessee, voted bonds for good road construction, and 
a competent engineer was hired who went all over the county 
locating, and supervising the construction of, the roads. As the 
result people were pleased, property increased in value, and the 
people willingly voted more bonds. The opposite effect took 
place in a county in Alabama where the people did not hire an 
engineer. The roads were not built correctly, and the result is 
that, although $125,000 was spent in road construction, the 
people of that county are not much better off at the present time 
than they were at the start, and it is practically impossible to 
get them to vote any bonds for road improvement. 

The good roads work does not cease with the construction of 
the improved road, for the road after it is constructed must be 
maintained. If competent supervision is given to the roads, they 
can be maintained at small expense and kept in good repair all 
the time. Perhaps as much harm has been done to the cause of 
good roads from lack of maintenance as from any other cause. 
Roads will not maintain themselves. A certain amount of work 
must be done upon them each year, and funds must be provided 
to pay for this work. 














Southern Poets of Today 


By Cart Ho.uinay, M. A. 
Professor of English in the Southwestern Presbyterian University 

So much has been said and written about the marvelous 
changes and movements embraced in the general conception 
“the New South,”—so much concerning the varied industrial, 
economic, educational, and social revolutions which occurred in 
this section during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
that we of this complex age are in danger of believing that the 
culture, the chivalry, the “‘sweetness and light” of the old days 
have entirely perished from among us. Perhaps the former dig- 
nity, the courtly manners, and the general air of Jeisurely culture 
are indeed gone. Perhaps that almost ideal mingling of rural 
environment and things of high refinement and art, such as was 
found on the ante-bellum plantation, has likewise vanished before 
the new industrial and commercial rush. But in their place has 
come a spirit of assertiveness, of restless progress, of shrewd 
adaptability long absent and long needed in the South. And 
with the accumulation of wealth will come at length the restora- 
tion of art and literature. 

Already the energy displayed by the southern world of business 
has been equalled by that shown in the world of letters. In these 
opening years of the twentieth century a surprisingly large num- 
ber of the best known American writers are of the South and 
write with the flavor of the South. Judge A. W. Tourgee, himself 
not a native of this section, declared in The Forum as long ago 
as 1888, that “a foreigner studying our current literature, with- 
out knowledge of our history, and judging our civilization by our 
fiction, would undoubtedly conclude that the South is the seat of 
intellectual empire in America.” George W. Cable, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Joel Chandler Harris, Mary Noailles Murfree, James Lane 
Allen, Thomas Nelson Page, Francis Hodgson Burnett, Grace 
King, Mary Johnston—these are but a few of the many southern- 
ers whose names are constantly before the fiction readers of 
today. And now amid the vast deluge of imaginative prose, are 
we not liable to lose sight of the fact that much of the best verse 
now heing produced in America is coming out of the South? 
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Great poetry is seldom produced in this day; but thoughtful and 
graceful lines are not lacking, and the thought and grace of the 
Southland is in much of it. John Banister Tabb, George Herbert 
Sass, Robert Burns Wilson, Samuel Minturn Peck, William Ham- 
ilton Hayne, Frank Stanton, Yates Snowden, Henry Jerome 
Stockard, Danske Dandridge, Will Hale, Don Marquis, Robert 
Loveman, Benjamin Sledd, Madison Cawein, Walter Malone, 
Lucien Rule—ah, what a host of songsters in our midst! And 
how little we know of them. Let us learn. 

A southerner who isin decided favor with present poetry-readers 
is John Banister Tabb (1845- ). Born in Amelia county, Vir- 
ginia, he was educated near his home, and, while still a boy, saw 
hard service as a blockade runner in the Confederate army, and 
was for several months a captive with Sidney Lanier in Point 
Lookout prison. In 1872 he became a teacher; in 1884 he was 
made a Roman Catholic priest; and soon afterwards he was 
appointed professor of English in St. Charles College, Maryland. 
Despite the heavy duties attendant upon the position, Father Tabb 
has been a prolific writer of poetry, and his volumes are numerous. 
Perhaps afew should be mentioned: Poems (1894), Lyrics (1897), 
An Octave to Mary (1899), Later Lyrics (1902), and A Rosary 
in Rhyme (1904). Whether other volumes will ever appear is 
uncertain, for within the past year the poet-priest has gone blind, 
and, as he recently wrote in the At/antic Monthly, must 

in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
‘The things unseen.’”’ 

In diminutive lyrics of sentiment this poet is scarcely equalled 
by any English or American singer of his day. He is indeed an 
excellent illustration of that artistic perfection which is sometimes 
produced by what at first glance would seem to be destructive 
tendencies in literary evolution. The magazines of to-day have 
almost eliminated the long poem. Quatrains and other brief 
forms may yet find a market; but narratives and other poems 
likely to require many stanzas are doomed almost in the making. 
The effects of this are both good and bad. It places undue 
restraints upon flights of the imagination; it precludes the poet’s 
opportunity to deal with great life-problems; it destroys the 
large, universal character of poetry. On the other hand, the 
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restrictions thus placed upon the writer take away all tempta- 
tions toward profuseness, demand of him conciseness of expres- 
sion, and give opportunity for only one distinct idea to be 
expressed excellently. Thus, although the large masterpiece may 
be impossible, there is ample inducement for the minute and 
brilliant gem. Under such conditions the characteristic qualities 
of Father Tabb have become enhanced in value; for undoubtedly 
he has a natural gift for condensation, and with it the rare bless- 
ing of genuine lyricism. See how evident these traits are in The 
Half-Ring Moon: 
“Over the sea, over the sea, 
My love he is gone to a far countrie; 
But he brake a golden ring with me 
The pledge of his faith to be. 
“Over the sea, over the sea, 
He comes no more from the far countrie; 


But at night, where the new moon loved to be, 
Hangs the half of a ring for me.” 


In these lines there is another quality invaluable in such minute 
bits of poetry—the delicate, felicitous turn of sentiment. Hear it 
again in his Childhood: 


“Old Sorrow I shall meet again, 
And Joy, perchance—but never, never, 
Happy Childhood, shall we twain 
See each other’s face for ever! 


“And yet I would not call thee back, 
Dear Childhood, lest the sight of me, 
Thine old companion, on the rack 
Of Age, should sadden even thee.”’ 


One may imagine that this is what Oliver Wendell Holmes under 
the present restraint might have done; and one may doubt 
whether the genial Doctor would have much excelled this later 
singer. Note the delicacy of such lines as To Sidney Lanier: 


“The dewdrop holds the heaven above, 
Wherein a lark, unseen, 
Outpours a rhapsody of love 
That fills the space between. 


“My heart a dewdrop is, and thou, 
Dawn-spirit, far away, 
Fillest the void between us now 
With an immortal lay.” 
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In John Tabb the South has undoubtedly produced a literary 
artist. Whether or not he could succeed in lengthy efforts can 
not be determined; it is entirely unnecessary thathe should. The 
poet who cancreate such charming short lyrics has a talent which 
will give pleasure to a far greater audience than that reached by 
the huge fabric of an epic. 

This latter-day demand for light, graceful, concise forms of 
verse has proved equally favorable for another southerner; Samuel 
Minturn Peck (1854- ) has answered the demand with many 
a delightful stanza. Dr. Peck was born at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
was educated at the State University in that city, studied medi- 
cine in New York, and has spent the greater portion of his years 
of “‘single blessedness”’ (for he is a bachelor) in the practice of his 
profession at Tuscaloosa, and in farming and writing. Through 
some happily expressed lyrics he began to gain notice as early as 
1879, and since that time he has written with ever increasing 
success. He issued Cap and Bells in 1886, Rings and Love-Knots 
in 1892, and Rhymes and Roses in 1895, and he still writes. 

Several of this genial bachelor’s poems have become pronounced 
favorites. I Wonder What Maude Will Say has been widely 
copied; the Knot of Blue has been put to music by a half-score of 
composers; while The Grapevine Swing has touched—how many 
a heart! 

“T’m weary at noon, I’m weary at night, 
I’m fretted and sore of heart, 
And care is sowing my locks with white 
As I wend through the fevered mart. 
I’m tired of the world with its pride and pomp, 
And fame seems a worthless thing. 
I'd barter it all for one day’s romp, 
And a swing in the grapevine swing. 
“Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing, 
I would I were away 
From the world today, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing.”’ 

Dr. Peck has much of the felicity of that other poet-physician 
whom we have mentioned—Holmes. In both, for instance, we 
notice repeatedly the same fondness for quick, energetic rhythms 
and self-assertive rhymes; hear these qualities in these lines from 
A Southern Girl: 
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“Her boots are slim and neat,— 
She is vain about her feet, 
It is said. 
She amputates her r’s, 
But her eyes are like the stars 
Overhead. 


“Tis a matter of regret, 
She’s a bit of a coquette, 
Whom I sing: 
On her cruel path she goes 
With a half-a-dozen beaux 
To her string.” 


Again, Aunt Jemina’s Quilt has something of the quaintness, 
something of the tinge of sadness found in Holmes’ address to 
“Dorothy Q,” and at the same time a touch of the lively humor 
of the One Hoss Shay: 


“A miracle of gleaming dyes 

Blue, scarlet, buff, and green; 

O ne’er before by mortal eyes 
Such gorgeous hues were seen! 

So grandly was its plan designed, 
So cunningly ’twas built, 

The whole proclaimed a master mind— 
My Aunt Jemina’s quilt. 


‘Her dear old hands have gone to dust, 

That once were lithe and light; 

Her needles keen are thick with rust, 
That flashed so nimbly bright. 

And here it lies by her behest, 
Stained with the tears we spilt, 

Safe folded in this cedar chest— 
My Aunt Jemina’s quilt.” 

Mock seriousness, quaint humor, and happy turns of sentiment 
seem to be essentials of such verse, and to an admirable degree 
Samuel Minturn Peck has them all. In Bessie Brown, M. D., after 
describing the sudden illness of all male citizens soon after this fair 
young physician’s arrival, he closes with this well pointed bit of 
wit: 
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“Like all the rest, I too grew ill; 
My aching heart there was no quelling, 
I tremble at my doctor’s bill,— 
And lo! the items still are swelling. 
The drugs I’ve drunk you'd weep to hear! 
They’ve quite enriched the fair concocter, 
And I’m a ruined man, I fear, 


wo? 


Unless—I wed the Doctor! 


The charms of such poetry are not hard to find. The attractive 
combinations of rhymes, the intentional jerkiness or the artful 
smoothness, and the dainty chivalry of the sentiment could not 
fail to give an airiness, a tinkle, and a flavor that appeal to one’s 
sense of the artistic. Is not all this illustrated in a few lines from 
Phyllis? 
“The singing of sweet Phyllis 
Like the silver laughing rill is, 
And her breath is like the lily’s, 
In the dawn. 
As graceful as the dipping 
Summer swallow, or the skipping 
Of a lambkin is her tripping 
O’er the lawn. 


“Beyond a poet’s fancies, 
Though the muse had kissed his glances, 
Is her dimple when it dances 
In a smile. 
Oh, the havoc it is making— 
Days of sorrow, nights of waking— 
Half a score of hearts are aching 
All the while.” 

There will always be a demand for this type of poets—men 
who sing for the sake of singing and entertaining, and not for 
the sake of solving great problems. Many readers might deem 
these lighter bits of verse ephemeral, fleeting, pleasing only for 
the moment; and yet Holmes’s quaint lines still delight us. 
There will ever be an ear for the lightsome, exuberant spirit; and 
have we not just such a spirit in these brief lyrics of Samuel 
Minturn Peck? 

In any survey of literature how many tuneful singers may 
receive merely a glance! For the years of man are but three 
score and ten. One would like to linger over that poet who has 
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but recently gone from us—George Herbert Sass (1845-1908), 
better known as “Barton Grey,” whose In a King Cambyses 
Vein is so vivid a picture, and whose Confederate Dead has 
become so appropriate a quotation: 


“How grand a fame this marble watches o’er! 
Their Wars behind them—God’s great Peace before. 
They fought, they failed, yet, ere the bitter end, 
Them, too, did Fortune wondrously befriend. 
They never knew, as we who mourn them know, 
How vain was all their strife, how vast their woe: 
And how the land they gave their lives to save 
Returns them all she has to give—a Grave.” 


One would wish, also, to go into a detailed study of the Ken- 
tucky poet, Robert Burns Wilson (1850- ), whose volume, 
Life and Love, contains so much of positive worth. Hear this 
word to the South, from his Fair Daughter of the Sun: 


“‘Bide thou, oh goddess, stay! 

Even in the gateway turn! The orange tree 
Keeps still her snowy wreath of love for thee; 

The jasmine’s starry spray 
Still waves thee back. O South! thy glory lies 
In thine own sacred fields. There shall arise 

Thy day, which fadeth not: 
There—patient hands shall fill thy cup with wine, 
There—hearts devoted, make thy name divine, 

Their own hard fate forgot.” 


Then, too, how profitable it might be to call the attention of 
Georgians to the fact that their own singer, William Hamilton 
Hayne (1856- ), of Augusta, has inherited no little of the 
talent of his father, Paul Hamilton Hayne, and, in his collection, 
Sylvan Lyrics and Other Verses, has sung some ideas exceedingly 
well. 
“Out of the Yule log came 

The crooning of the lithe wood-flame,— 

A single bar of music fraught 

With cheerful yet half-pensive thought,—- 

A thought elusive, out of reach, 

Yet trembling on the verge of speech.” 


Is it not generally known that another Georgian, Frank Lebby 
Stanton, is considered the most prolific poet in the world? An 
accurate count of his lines, it is believed, would prove the declara- 
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tion true. Yet, in spite of the dangerous quantity of his verse, 
how true a great portion of it rings. His work undoubtedly has 
been injured by the unceasing rapidity with which he has pro- 
duced it; but the wonder of it all is that any man could create 
day after day, year in and year out, the number of lines written 
by him. Truly those cheerful lines, Comes One With a Song, 
might be used as a fair description of their author: 


“In the strife and the tumult that sweeps us along 

Comes one with a song. 

In the storm of the nations—the wrath for the wrong— 
Comes one with a song. 

And over the rage of the people the skies 

See the light of a lovelier morning arise; 

There are prayers on Love’s lips, and the light in Love’ Ss eyes: 
Comes one with a song.’ 


Frank L. Stanton was born at Charleston, South Carolina, 
early removed to Savannah, and while still a child labored as a 
farm hand. He later learned typesetting, served on various 
papers, including the Rome Tribune, as printer or reporter, and 
at length joined the staff of the Atlanta Constitution in the 
columns of which he gained his earlier fame. For here these 
many years he has sent forth his column of verses to be read by 
thousands of southerners, and perhaps he is the only poet in the 
world who is read daily. Of course much of his work fails; the 
very demands of his position compel such a result; but when we 
cast aside the rubbish what a startlingly large number of heart- 
felt songs remain! Look through some of his volumes, Comes 
One With a Song (1898), Songs from Dixie Land(1900), Up from 
Georgia (1902), and others, and see how frequently he has 
charged his humble theme with a clear life lesson. And the senti- 
ment—how it grips the heart at times with its true pathos. Do 
you not feel it in Light on the Hills? 


“Dying, they lifted his curly head, 
And he looked to the east, and smiling said: 
‘It’s light on the hills!’ 
And he went away, in the morning bright 
With that last, sweet, quivering word of ‘Light’ 
On the lips Death kissed to a silence long. 
So ends the sighing, and so ends the song. 
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“There is light on the hills.’ So we sing, so we say, 
When God sends His angel to kiss it away— 
There is light on the hills! 
And we kneel in the darkness and say that we trust, 
When heaven’s not so dear as our love in the dust !|— 
As the love that it reaps—that it keeps from us long. 
So ends the sighing, and so ends the song.” 


Such lines appeal, and as long as there are readers with hearts 
such lines will continue to appeal. This, then, is the mission of 
Stanton: that he “bring poetry into the homes of the common 
people and thus prepare them for a conception of that higher 
form of verse which otherwise they might never appreciate.” 
Many a southerner has read with half-smiling, half-tearful eyes 
that word-portrait, A Carolina Bourbon, by Prof. Yates Snowden 
(1858- ), of the University of South Carolina. The pathos of 
truth is in this description of the old-time southerner who had 
lost in the throes of the Civil War all save his pride and gal- 
lantry: 
“He loved and wooed in early days; 
She died,—and he her memory pays 
The highest tribute—for, with ways 
And views extreme, 
He, ’gainst stern facts and common sense, 
To the whole sex (to all intents), 
Transferred the love and reverence 
Of life’s young dream. 


‘And now to live within his means, 

He dons his gray Kentucky jeans. 

(His dress, in other times and scenes, 
Was drap d’été). 

His hat is much the worse for wear; 

His shoes revamped from year to year, 

For ‘calf-skin boots are all too dear,’ 
We hear him say. 


“So life drags on as in a trance, 
No émigré of stricken France, 
No Jacobite of old romance 
Of sterner mould. 
His fortune gone, his rights denied; 
For him the Federal Union died 
When o’er Virginia’s line the tide 
Of battle rolled.”’ 
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Henry Jerome Stockard (1858- ), President of Peace Insti- 
tute, Raleigh, North Carolina, has published in his Fugitive Lines 
(1897) some striking work, notably in such sonnets as At Ford- 
ham and Homer, which possess the classic restraint of a scholarly 
nature. Perhaps the chief defect in southern verse is this very 
lack of repression, this over-abundant flow of words and fancies. 
Let these thoughts suggested by a view of Poe’s cottage evidence 
how this Carolina scholar has escaped this harmful tendency: 

“Not here he dwelt, but down some path unknown 
That winding sinks into night’s spectral vale, 
Where prisoned, uneasy winds forever wail, 
And plangent seas on dolorous shores intone. 
His charmed, cloud-builded home was there upthrown, 
Engirt by marsh and mire and wastes of bale; 
No foot save his e’er trod those reaches pale; 
His were those tracts abandoned, his alone.” 
Such closeness of texture may not gain for the poet immediate 
popularity with the masses; but as intelligence increases the 
artistic will prove its superior claims for permanence. Robert 
Loveman (1864- ) of Dalton, Georgia, showed in his earlier 
work this southern weakness for effusiveness; but in the main he 
has outgrown it; and the popularity of many lines in his various 
volumes, Poems, A Book of Verse, The Gates of Silence, and Songs 
from a Georgia Garden, is a popularity based not only upon the 
sentiment but upon the skillful art of the poetry. Does not the 
charm of such a poem as In Ancient Greece lie in the mingling of 
these very qualities, sentiment and art? 
“In ancient Greece sweet Sappho turned 
Her thoughts to words that breathed and burned, 
O temples, lutes, and incense urn’d 
In ancient Greece. 


“Art, learning, grace, and beauty’s bliss 
Blossomed in the Acropolis,— 
But lo, the woman, tender, true, 
Who leans to me with lips of dew, 
And love immortal in her eyes— 
Thank God, I lived not with the wise 
In ancient Greece.”’ 


How many dreamers we have in this “industrial”? New South! 
One may merely mention them, merely introduce them, in the 
hope that some day the people of the South as well as of other 
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sections of America may realize that a poet is as worthy of 
attention as a many-millioned iron-monger. Do we, for instance, 
appreciate the beauty of thought in those two volumes, From 
Cliff and Scaur and The Watchers of the Hearth, by Professor 
Benjamin Sledd (1864- ), of Wake Forest College, North 
Carolina? Read these few lines from The Children and go seek 
him out in your public libraries: 


“No more of work! Yet ere I seek my bed, 
Noiseless into the children’s room I go, 
With its four little couches all a-row, 
And bend a moment over each dear head. 
“‘And while on each moist brow a kiss I lay, 
With tremulous rapture grown almost to pain, 
Close at my side I hear a whispered name:— 
Our long-lost babe, who with the dawning came, 
And in the midnight went from us again. 
And with bowed head, one good-night more I say.” 


Again, do we appreciate the true poetic worth of the innumerable 
poems by Judge Walter Malone (1866- ), of Memphis? One 
is likely to be surprised at the quantity of his collected verse, for 
he has written rapidly; but the quality seems not to have been 
impaired by the frequency of production. True, here and there 
the restraining hand of the critic might have been helpful; a 
stanza omitted would have left the thought uninjured; yet such 
places are as rare as evidences of poetic skill are abundant. And 
how easy are such evidences to discover. Read his lines, A Por- 
trait of Henry Timrod: 


“The same old story here is handed down— 
The true-born poet and the same old doom— 
The bard who starves while rhymesters wear the crown, 
Who finds his throne, erected in a tomb.” 


Or read in his Napoleon and Byron: 


“Two names together linked forevermore; 
Their outward march no kingdom can retard; 
Their banners flame on every sea and shore, 
Immortal chieftain and immortal bard. 


“Sons of the mountains and the stormy sea, 
With souls of thunder, and with hearts of flame, 
The czar of heroes, prince of poesy, 
The Spouse of Beauty, and the King of Fame.” 
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And if you still doubt the poetic ability of this Tennessee poet, 
read that vivid, tender description, October in Tennessee: 


“The sunset, like a vast vermilion flood, 
Splashes its giant glowing waves on high, 
The forest flames with foliage red as blood, 
A conflagration sweeping to the sky. 


‘Then all the treasuries of that brilliant state 
Are gathered in a mighty funeral pyre; 
October, like a King resigned to fate, 
Dies in his forests, with their sunset fire.”’ 


Undoubtedly the most genuine, the most artistic, the most suc- 
cessful ofall living southern poets is Madison Cawein (1865- ), 
of Louisville, Kentucky, a writer of such superior quality, indeed, 
as probably to demand in all future surveys of the literature of 
the English language a position as one of the greater voices of 
poesy. He was born at Louisville, Kentucky, was educated in 
the public schools of the city, and for a time engaged in business 
pursuits. By far the greater portion of his energy, however, has 
been given to literary work, and, in consequence, he has sent forth 
nearly twenty volumes of what has been decidedly rare in America 
—real poetry. The more one reads it the more one is inclined to 
grant it an exceptional rank in American literature. As far back 
as 1887, when Cawein issued his Blooms of the Berry, he received 
the enthusiastic praise of so conservative a critic as William Dean 
Howells, and the collections that have followed, such as Moods 
and Memories (1892), Red Leaves and Roses (1893), Undertones 
(1896), and Kentucky Poems (1902), have but strengthened the 
truth of the “‘Dean’s’’ commendations. 

Here indeed is that “high seriousness” which Matthew Arnold 
and Professor Ward and other earnest critics have demanded of 
true poetry. Here, too, isa beauty of expression which has not 
always accompanied the world’s “high seriousness.” And here, 
too, how refreshing, amid so much of the highly artificial even if 
brilliant, is this man’s tone of freshness, confidence, and faith in 
God and His creations! With what simplicity and dignity that 
belief is expressed in Beauty and Art: 


“The very stars and flowers preach 
A gospel old as God, and teach 
Philosophy a child may reach; 
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“That cannot die, that shall not cease, 
That lives through idealities 
Of beauty, ev’n as Rome and Greece; 


“That lifts the soul above the clod, 
And working out some period 
Of art, is part and proof of God.” 


And, again, in a brighter, daintier manner, this same appreciation 
of ancient yet ever young Nature is expressed in Wood-Words: 


“The spirits of the forest, 
That to the winds give voice— 
I lie the livelong April day 
And wonder what it is they say 
That makes the leaves rejoice. 


“The spirits of the forest, 

They hold me, heart and hand— 
And, oh! the bird they send by light, 
The jack-o’-lantern gleam by night, 

To guide to Fairyland!” 


We may not enter here into a lengthy discussion of Cawein’s 
love of trees and flowers, clouds and streams. Let but one brief 
quotation further strengthen the impression—a word from his 
Rest : 
“Under the brindled beech, 
Deep in the mottled shade, 
Where the rocks hang in reach 
Flower and ferny blade, 
Let him be laid. 


‘*Here will the stars and moon, 
Silent and far and deep, 
Old with the mystic rune 
Of the slow years that creep 
Charm him with sleep.” 


As the eye hastens over the innumerable titles in Cawein’s 
volumes, one is made to wonder at the versatility of this singer 
in many keys. We turn to his Disenchantment of Death and read 
such deep lines as: 

‘‘Look:—In death’s ermine pomp of awful white, 
Pale passion of pulseless slumber virgin cold: 


Bold, beautiful youth, proud as heroic Night— 
Death! and how death hath made it vastly old!” 
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And a moment later read the lightsome, care-free dialogue of the 
happy Love and a Day: 


“Said I to Love: ‘What must I do? 
What shallI do? What can I do?’ 
Said I to Love: ‘What must I do? 

All on a summer’s morning?’ 


“Said Love to me: ‘Go woo, go woo.’ 
Said Love to me: ‘Go woo. 
If she be milking, follow, O! 
And in the clover hollow, O! 
While through the dew the bells clang clear, 
Just whisper it into her ear, 
All on a summer’s morning.’”’ 


Yet, the turning of a few pages brings us to the pathos of 
Requiescat: 


“The sunlight, too, seems pale with care, 
Or sick with woe; 
The memory haunts it of her hair, 
Its golden glow. 
No more within the bramble-brake 
The sleepy bloom is kissed awake— 
The sun is sad for her dear sake, 
Whose head lies low, 
Lies dim and low. 
“The bird, that sang so sweet, is still 
At dusk and dawn; 
No more it makes the silence thrill 
Of wood and lawn. 
In vain the buds, when it is near, 
Open each pink and perfumed ear,— 
The song it sings she will not hear 
Who now is gone, 
Is dead and gone.” 


But criticism and appreciation must come to aclose. Here isa 
poet whom critics of the future are likely to consider a genius. 
Are you learning to love the masters among the living, or do you 
praise only those who have joined the dead? 

In this survey of squthern poetry as it is, many a name, as 
southerners ought to know—but do they?—has been omitted. 
Perhaps some have thought of Will Hale, of Tennessee, Danske 
Dandridge, of West Virginia, Don Marquis, of Atlanta, Lucien 
Rule, of Kentucky, Ludwig Lewissohn, of Charleston, South 
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Carolina, Grantland Rice, of Nashville, and numerous others who 
have at times sung well and to some purpose. How hopeful it is 
to find such spirits upholding poetry in a day when the art is 
merely tolerated by some publishers and even ignored by others. 
Without hope of financial reward, with the prospect of only a 
quiet fame at most, these artists display the true artistic spirit 
of sacrifice. But poesy is too beautiful, too lofty, too sincese a 
thing to perish utterly from the memory of man. In the fulness 
of time, when the intellectual world has recovered its balance, 
when men shall realize that true civilization consists, not of 
factories and furnaces, but of an exalted state of mind, the 
purely esthetic shall regain its rightful position, and poetry shall 
then increase the number of its votaries. In the meantime, for 
the encouragement of our poets, as Professor Trent has declared, 
strict and hair-splitting criticism “is not so important as a cor- 
dial recognition of the service they render the cause of pure 
literature by their devotion to the art they have felt called to 
pursue.”’ The question before the readers of the South is: Are 
they granting that “cordial recognition ?” 
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The Opportunity of the Agricultural College 
Library 


By Mary G. Lacy 


Arguments on the expediency of teaching agriculture in the 
public schools are no longer pertinent, for the subject has passed 
beyond the argumentative stage and hasentered that of practical 
demonstration. Agricultural high schools are springing up all 
over the country, and there is every reason to believe that it is 
only a question of time before there will be one in every congres- 
sional district. However, when we consider that only 4 per cent. 
of the school children of the country pass beyond the common 
school into the high school, it is self-evident that to reach and 
teach the next generation through our schools the major part of 
our energy must be expended through the common schools. The 
government has been, and continues to be, generous in its appro- 
ptiations for the teaching of agriculture, and most of the states 
are responding as they should to the demand for agricultural 
high schools and for the consolidation of the rural schools, which 
is the only way in which the teaching of agriculture can be done 
with any hope of real success. The consolidation of the rural 
schools in at least two-thirds of the area of our country is practi- 
cally assured, but one-third will probably always be reached 
only by the district school on account of difficulties of transporta- 
tion of pupils, owing to natural obstacles, as mountains, water, 
etc. Now, the question before us is what is the best means of 
disseminating the knowledge acquired by the research of the 
experiment stations and taughtin our agriculturalcolleges? The 
mass of agricultural literature grows greaterevery year. TheU.S. 
Department of Agriculture, however, makes it available by a pains- 
taking network of cataloguing through whose meshes nothing of 
value to the agriculturist escapes. But who uses the card cata- 
logue,compiled at such labor and cost? It is used by the experi- 
ment station worker, whois made much more efficient through the 
time saved thereby; it is used by the agricultural college professor 
and the students in these colleges, from whose ranks we hope to 
recruit teachers for the agricultural high schools. So far, so good; 
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but what of the 94 per cent. of the school population who never 
reach the high school, and who will make up the bulk of the agri- 
cultural population of the next generation? 

It is our firm conviction that no boy should leave school—the 
common school, country or town—without knowing how to find 
out what he wants to know about the farm problems that con- 
front his father and himself. The next best thing to knowledge 
is a knowledge of where to find out what we want to know, and 
this is the most valuable tool a teacher can put into a child’s 
hands, except a knowledge of the three R’s. Now, just at this 
point we come to the great opportunity of the agricultural college 
library. It isin thesecenters that the bulletins of the state experi- 
ment stations and the publications of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are collected, arranged for ready reference, and cata- 
logued,—a feat entirely beyond the ordinary farmer to whom 
they are of vital importance, even if he has most of them. How 
small a part of the possible use of these collections is being made, 
only thosein charge of themknow. Itisright here that the pioneer 
spirit is fired, and the librarian longs to go out and tell to the 
farmer through his little boyin the common school how toget an 
answer to the problems that are perplexing him. What a stimu- 
lus it would be to have the librarian of these collections or a 
skilled assistant make a personal tour every year of the schools, 
carrying a miniature card catalogue and explaining its use, and 
by other means demonstrating in ways that even the youngest 
can understand what the experiment station and agricultural 
college are for and how ready they stand to give any needed 
assistance. 

The children could easily be taught to understand that they or 
their parents could write to the librarian asking for information 
on cowpeas or melons, gullied fields or insect pests, and be sure 
to have bulletins on the subject sent, or if none are available, to 
have his questions referred to an expert who will make a full 
answer. The inquiry may here be made, why not let this corre- 
spondence be done directly by the experiment station? Weanswer, 
if the librarian or someone representing him appears before the 
children once a year and explains the working of the experiment 
station and the system by which anything published by any one 
of them can be instantly laid hold upon, a personal bond is estab- 
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lished which adds to the efficiency of the information received, and, 
provided the work is done by the right sort of person, demon- 
strates to the child who will soon be a man, the practical side of 
all the research he hears about. More work must be done 
through the common schools before we approach our ideal of an 
informed rural population, and the experiment stations are doing 
their part of this extension work. It is time for the agricultural 
college to do more, and the best place for it to begin seems to be 
in the library. 

This personal work would lead the one in charge to an intelli- 
gent estimate of the needs of the several communities of a state 
and should give rise to a classified mailing list at the experiment 
station. In the great mass of cases why should all the publica- 
tions of a station be sent to everyone on the mailing list? Why 
send bulletins on apple growing to the farmer who harvests only 
oysters and watermelons, or information on tobacco raising 
to the truck gardener? The publications of the stations would 
be much more highly appreciated if those received bore directly 
on the work of the section in which the recipient lived; but, 
when nine-tenths of them are wide of the needs of the recipient, 
he is only too apt to think lightly of them all, and often toss them 
aside unopened. Of course wedo not refer to the farmer who has 
had an agricultural education or who has leisure to inform him- 
. self in matters that are not his personal concern, but we are refer- 
ring to the 94 per cent. of the school population who do not 
reach the high school even, and whose agricultural education is 
acquired from Mother Necessity only. We believe that this sug- 
gestion of a classified mailing list would largely increase the effi- 
ciency of the work of the stations. At present the aggregated 
mailing list of all the state experiment stations is only 500,000, 
about 5 per cent. of the number of families living in our country 
districts. This is not as it should be. The per cent. is far too 
small. Not that we want alarger mailing list for numbers alone, 
but for efficiency. 

The immediate pressing problem to be solved by our experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges is the dissemination of the 
information already available. We are falling far short of the 
opportunity open to us when we make exhaustive research and 
establish principles, while allowing the knowledge of these things 
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to be practically confined to the schoolmen—those who teach and 
those who study to prepare themselves to teach or write. The 
practical improvements in agriculture made possible by all this 
research must reach the masses of our rural population—whose 
education does not go beyond the common school. No boy 
should leave school, no matter how early he has to go to work, 
without knowing how to find out what he wants to know about ' 
his farm—without knowing what the agricultural experiment ~ 
station and the agricultural college are for and what relation 
they bear to him. 

No shopkeeper would be successful who piled his store with 
costly wares, every year adding to their value and extent, if he 
did not let the public know what he had—but in some respects 
this is what we are doing along the lines of agricultural research. 
We need an era of exploiting of our ‘“‘wares” or accomplishments 
—we need, “drummer-wise,”’ to carry our samples to those who 
will not or cannot come to see them. We need to begin at the 
lowest strata of our agricultural population; for, just on the 
principle that heat rises, the whole mass will be much more 
quickly infused with the vital principles of growth and improve- 
ment evolved at so much cost in our laboratories and experi- 
mental plots than if we wait for these things to work from the 
top down. 

Governing boards are coming more and more to realize the 
place of the library in the scheme of agricultural education, which 
fact is shown by the work of traveling libraries, which we have 
not touched upon, but which is of great importance, especially 
where the books so sent out are received and their contents 
exploited by a teacher who realizes their possibilities for good. 
In so many of our rural schools, however, the poor, overworked 
teacher has no time left from the three R’s to devote to such things, 
and so takes little interest in them. This fact makes it seem 
expedient to have the librarian of the agricultural college respon- 
sible for at least one visit a year to all the common schools, 
carrying the good news of the era of agricultural development 
upon which we are well entered, and infusing in teacher and 
scholar alike some of the enthusiasm that makes for success in 
all things. 

It will cost something, of course; but if no more funds are 
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available, would it not be better to divert some of the funds now 
used for other things to reaching the unreached masses of our 
rural population through the school in this way, rather than to 
wait for the slow influence of the agricultural education given in 
our agricultural colleges and high schools to permeate down- 
ward? 














The Antecedents of the North Carolina 
Convention of 1835 


By Wituiam K. Boyp 
Professor of History in Trinity College 

During the seventy odd years from the entrance of North Caro- 
lina into the Federal Union until secession in 1861 by far the most 
important event was the revision of its constitution in 1835. 
The work of the convention which accomplished that reform 
marks an epoch in the history of the state. The relations of the 
principal organs of government toeach other were vitally changed 
by vesting the election of the governor in the people instead of the 
legislature; the evil of over-legislation was remedied by restrain- 
ing the power of the legislature to enact private laws and by 
restricting its authority over divorce, legitimization of children, 
change in names, and rights of citizenship to general statutes. 
Equally interesting were the changes effected in the social order. 
The rising tide of proslavery sentiment secured the denial of suff- 
rage to the free negro, and liberalism in religion prevailed in the 
revised thirty-second article, which now made denial of the Chris- 
tian religion a disability for office holding instead of denial of the 
Protestant religion asformally. Greatest of allchanges, however, 
was thatin representation, by which the western counties received 
a larger membership in the legislature. Prior to 1835 representa- 
tion was divided equally among the counties; consequently the 
eastern counties, larger in number but inferior to the western 
counties in population, had a majority in the legislature and con- 
trolled its work. This inequality in representation was the 
principal issue in local politicsfor many years and colored almost 
every other issue. The eastern counties opposed every movement 
for reform by the west until a chain of events and a threat of 
revolution forced the submission of the issue to the people in 1835. 

Yet these great reforms, especially their causes and the agita- 
tion leading to them, have received little attention from the 
historians of North Carolina, far less than some subjects of much 
less epochal importance. The reasons for this neglect are obvious. 
The issues that brought about the convention of 1835 so pervaded 
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the life of the state that some knowledge of them has always been 
presupposed. Moreover, the reforms made were so vital that 
they mark a new era, and the changes which followed them were 
so radical that they overshadowed the conditions which pre- 
viously existed. Thus the memory of the régime which passed 
away in 1835, like that in France before the revolution, has been 
impaired by the results of reform. 

The broad outlines of the old political order in North Carolina, 
however, are easily reconstructed, for they were the causes of 
discontent of long standing, some of them almost a century old. 
They may be classified under three heads; constitutional inefhi- 
ciency, sectionalism and economic decline, and certain social and 
political issues more important for their own interest than for 
their influence in reform. However these forces were not separate 
and distinct in their influence: they were closely related; discon- 
tent with one led to discontent with the others. The intensity of 
protest, therefore, increased year by year until there were two 
alternatives, reform or revolution. To understand this political 
dilemma each of these three conditions must be carefully con- 
sidered. 

I, CONSTITUTIONAL INEFFICIENCY, 


The first of these characteristics of the old order, constitutional 
ineficiency, was by no means peculiar to North Carolina. All of 
the first American state constitutions proved unsatisfactory and 
required revision to meet the needs of social and political changes. 
The first constitution of North Carolina and its defects, in addition 
to being an important state problem, may well be taken as an 
example of this general condition. Framed in November 1776, 
only seven months after the fourth Provincial Congress had 
authorized its delegates in the Continental Congress to labor for 
independence, there was little experience in self government at 
home and no guidance to befound elsewhere. There was also no 
unanimity behind the movement for statehood; in all parts of 
North Carolina there were loyalists devotedly attached to Eng- 
land; haste and expediency were therefore the watchwords 
before the Convention, and its work was not submitted to the 
people for ratification. Among the Whigs, also, there was a 
cleavage; not in their attitude toward England but in their ideal 
of self government. The first inkling of this party division was 
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in the fourth Provincial Congress. The day after the famous 
instruction to the delegates in the Continental Congress to work 
for independence, a committee was appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion. In the discussion which followed the main outlines of 
legislative and executive organs were agreed to; but the question 
of popular power opened dissension. A majority of the committee 
favored popular election of all officials and universal suffrage.* 
These measures would have revolutionized political life in North 
Carolina. Under the royal government most of the officials were 
appointed by the governor and council, and suffrage was limited 
to freeholders. The landed proprietor had thus secured political 
power, and a distinct office holding class had arisen. Now it was 
this very class of men that furnished the early leaders of the 
revolutionary movement in North Carolina. Popular elections 
and manhood suffrage would have jeopardised their leadership; 
also, the way would have been opened for a re-action in favor of 
the loyalists, for no one knew their strength nor could calculate 
the chances of war. 

The chief opponent of liberal ideas in the committee was Samuel 
Johnston. He was able to secure for the freeholders the control 
of one house of the legislature, also annual sessions as asafeguard 
against legislative tyranny.t But when the committee’s report 
was submitted to the Congress there was so much lack of agree- 
ment that the whole question of a constitution wasdeferred until 
the next Congress which met in November, 1776. In the elections 
preceding the nature of the constitution was the issue. The cam- 
paign was unusually bitter. Johnston was defeated by James 
Blount, a friend of radical popular government. But when the 
Congress met, the members were about equally divided, and both 
factions were given equal representation on the committee which 
framed the preliminary draft of the constitution. The result was 
a compromise; concessions were made byeach faction; new ideas 
were introduced, but along with them old institutions and pre- 
judices survived. Consequently the constitution lacked the unity 
and completeness of a finished work. 

In the light of later political development, the chief deficiency of 
the constitution was the contradiction between the theory and 





*Jones, Defence of North Carolina, 277-278. 
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the practice of sovereignty. ‘‘All political power is vested in the 
people and derived from the people” says the opening clause of 
the bill of rights prefixed to the constitution. But the body of 
the document placed restrictions on the exercise of political power 
by the people. It required of the Governor possession in freehold 
of lands above the value of £1,000, of the members of the State 
Senate 300 acres, and members of the House 100 acres.* The 
landed class was thus given a monopoly on the legislature and 
executive. Onsuffrage there was acompromise. To voteforState 
Senator a citizen was required to possess fifty acres of land, but 
to vote for representative in the House of Commons the payment 
of taxes only was necessary. Of these property qualifications the 
fifty acres for suffrage and the one hundred for membership in the 
House were survivals of colonial practice; the other, that requir- 
ing Senators to possess 300 acres was an innovation. On the 
whole the relation of the landed class to government was 
strengthened by the Revolution. 

Two other phases of the constitution which proved inadequate 
were the product of colonial politics. One, the apportionment of 
representation, was so intimately related to sectionalism that it 
must be considered separately; the other, the dependence of the 
executive on the legislature, ended the long controversy between 
these branches of the government. The Governor was elected 
annually by the General Assembly; he also lost the veto power; 
and any independence of action on his part was checked by a 
Council of State appointed by the General Assembly, whose advise 
was official, and whose records were open to the inspection of the 
Assembly. The office of Governor was thus deprived of the high 
rights and prerogatives it had received under the royal adminis- 
tration. Nor did the judiciary fare much better. There had been 
no system of courts in operation since 1773, when a deadlock 
between the Governor and the Assembly over acourt billdid much 
to open the way for the Revolution. Naturally, therefore, the 
constitution vested the appointment of “Judges of Supreme Courts 
of Law and Equity” in the Assembly, and the Governor was to 
appoint the justices of the peace in each county on the recommen- 
dation of its members in the Assembly. All were to hold office 
during good behavior—but permanent salaries were not guaran- 
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teed, in fact there was no mandate for a judicial system in the 
constitution and none was organized until a year later.* 

These features of the constitution show that it was the product 
of the political issues of colonial days and a few compromises. 
Others as clearly indicate a lack of experience on the part of the 
framers. There was, for instance, no provision for amendment 
or revision, although the bill of rights declared that “frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the blessings of liberty.”” Nor was the completed con- 
stitution submitted to the people for approval; it was put into 
effect at once, an action which the unsettled condition of the 
province explains. The very form of the constitution, a series 
of clauses thrown together without system, lacking the modern 
classification into sections and articles, shows an incompleteness 
born of haste and inexperience. 

With these essentials so different from the political methods and 
liberal ideas of the present, the constitution went into effect. 
The test of years soon revealed serious defects. Among the first 
of these was the absence of a strong, independent executive, a 
weakness caused by the dependence of the executive on the legis- 
lature. William Hooper is reported to have said that ‘“‘the Goy- 
ernor was given just enough power to receipt for his salary and 
even this was left in the hands of theGeneral Assembly.” Annual 
elections brought forth many candidates; the deadlock and the 
dark horse were the result. Said Mr. Spaight in 1835, ‘‘No member 
knows until he gets to Raleigh who will be the candidate for that 
office. Sometimes three or four candidates will berun and so many 
days spent without either obtaining a majority; and then prob- 
ably by some arrangement among the members one of the lower 
candidates in the former ballotings may be elected.” Astill greater 
evil of the short term was that no governor had time to initiate 
new ideas orformulate a constructive policy for the state. There 
were two alternatives; one, to seek a second election for the sake 
of a larger opportunity at leadership; the other, to make the office 
a stepping stone to some other honor. That there was a strong 
tendency toward the latter was pointed out during the agitation 
for reform in 1833. Says a pamphlet of that year, “Is the office 
of Governor oftener coveted for its own sake or as a stepping 
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stone to other stations of preferment in the gift of the legislature? 
Does it comport with the dignity of the office that the encumbent 
shall be forced to win it by personal electioneering among the 
members of the Assembly.’”* 

Thus a lack of the strength and sense of inherent majesty which 
the office of governor had held in times past, characterizes the ex- 
ecutive under the original constitution of North Carolina. On the 
other hand there were evils in the legislative system. The consti- 
tution did not fix the time of sessions; custom made them annual. 
The result was all the evils of over legislation. The law became 
diffuse, obscure, and uncertain. Statutes whose value was ques- 
tionable were often enacted with the intent of repealing them the 
next yearif they proved unsatisfactory. There were thus frequent 
changes in the law, and, as roads and mail service were poor, the 
knowledge of a law often barely reached the people before it was 
repealed or replaced by another. The scope of legislative action 
was also very wide. Many of the present day duties of the local 
government and the courts were then performed by the General 
Assembly. Among these were the opening of roads, the construc- 
tion of bridges, the granting of divorces, and the legitimization of 
children. Here was an opportunity for the local Solons. Desiring 
fame or re-election, they introduced many bills of a purely local 
nature which were often modified or repealed to meet the demand 
of popular opinion. There was a strong tendency for local 
legislation to occupy most of the time of the General Assembly. 
The session of 1833 may betaken as an example. It lasted nearly 
three months, enacted thirty-two public laws, one hundred and 
fifty-five private acts, and fifty resolutions. Such a record caused 
criticism in all parts of the state. 

Besides producing inefficiency in the law, annual sessions were 
the cause of an increasing expense to the state. As new counties 
were formed, the number of members increased. Thus in 1776 
there were only thirty-six counties which, together with the bor- 
oughs, elected 114 senators and representatives; in 1833 the 
counties had increased to sixty four and the number of legislators 
to 199. Also as membership expanded there was a tendency for 
the sessions to become longer. The expense of legislation there- 
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fore increased. In the early years of statehood the average 
expense of the Assembly was $15,000; by 1830 it had increased 
to $40,000. Under the existing condition of the finances, this was 
a burden. In 1833 the Treasurer estimated the total expense of 
the state at $160,000, the available resources at $140,000, and 
the largest single item, the cost of the legislature, at $42,000. 


Il, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ISSUES. 


Thus by 1835 the organization of the legislative and executive 
departments of North Carolina as established in the constitution 
of 1776 had proved thoroughly inefficient. There was also a 
demand for certain minor reforms—such as the equalization of 
poll taxes among blacks and whites, preventing members of the 
Assembly from holding office under state or federal government, 
and shortening the term of the Attorney General from life to a 
number of years. But holding a larger place in the agitation for 
the convention were the problems of borough representation, the 
religious disabilities for office holding, and the right of free negroes 
to vote. Each of these takes one into certain social and political 
ideas very characteristic of the early days of North Carolina. 

Borough representation was by far the oldest institution 
touched by the reform movement. It illustrates the transfer of 
British institutions to Carolina. The charter of 1663 authorized 
the Lords Proprietors to give “letters patent of incorporation 
with all liberties, franchises, and privileges requisite and useful 
within this our kingdom of England, granted or belonging.” As 
there was neither vigorous commercial life nor distinct economic 
interest to be specially guarded in the colonial period, the only 
reason for establishing boroughs was to encourage town life and 
to perpetuate British institutions. Nine boroughs were incorpor- 
ated, viz.: Newbern, Bath, Edenton, Wilmington, Brunswick, 
Halifax, Salisbury, Hillsborough, and Campbelton. In these 
suffrage was limited to freeholders or householders, and repre- 
sentation to freeholders. By 1776 there was a widespread dis- 
content with the borough franchise, and in the constitution the 
franchises of Bath, Brunswick, and Campbelton were not per- 
petuated; but, as a concession to commerce, the privileges of 
Newbern, Wilmington, and Edenton, the tidewater boroughs, 
were continued. However, these were eastern boroughs; and to 
conciliate the west the franchises of Hillsborough, Salisbury, and 
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Halifax were also preserved; and in 1789 the convention which 
ratified the federal constitution revived the franchise of Camp- 
belton, changing the name of the borough to Fayetteville. By 
1835 there was a strong feeling that borough franchise must go. 
For this there were several reasons. One was the general decline 
among the eastern boroughs. Commerce did not flourish in them, 
nor did population increase. In the convention of 1835 this 
criticism was well stated by Mr. Wilson, of Perquimans, an 
eastern county man: “If it be true that this right of representa- 
tion is essential to the protection of their interests, why has not 
the fostering care of the legislature for more than fifty years been 
able to prevent them from sinking into ruin? Halifax, sir, is 
gone; Edenton is gone, and Newbern is not far behind. 

But, sir, it is said that there are mysteries about this trade and 
commerce that only the mercantile gentlemen can understand. 
Why then, sir, do they not send here merchants instead of lawyers 
or doctors?” Of more weight than this were the violence and 
abuses in the boroughelections. Said Mr. Smith, of Hillsborough, 
in the convention: ‘Has the moral condition of the borough 
towns been improved by the privilege which they possess of send- 
ing members to the legislature? On the contrary, the annual elec- 
tions, it is notorious, in most of the towns are productive of 
feuds, quarrels, and bloodshed. Mechanics and others are excited 
by the parties interested in such elections, business is neglected, 
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and the morals of the people are corrupted.’’* Similar criticisms 
were made by delegates from Halifax and Wilmington. 

The provisions of the constitution regarding religion were no 
more satisfactory than those pertaining to boroughs. While 
they had no large place in the agitation for reform, they illustrate 
some of the prejudices of the past and the inadequacy of the con- 
stitution for actual conditions. Three principles were fixed in 
1776; that there should be no established religion, that no minis- 
ter of the gospel while in the active discharge of his pastoral 
duties should be a member of the Assembly or the Council of 
State, and that no one who denied ‘‘the being of God or the truth 
of the Protestant religion, or the divine authority of either the 
Old or the New Testament, or who shall hold Religious principles 
incompatible with the freedom and safety of the State’ should 
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hold office or position of trust.* The sources and the meaning of 
these clauses are not uniformly clear. The prohibition of a 
church establishment is natural in the light of the ecclesiastical 
controversies of the colonial period; but the disability of clergy- 
men while in the active discharge of their duties is peculiar, as 
Dr. David Caldwell was a member of the Congress which framed 
the constitution, and the Presbyterian clergy did a good deal for 
the revolutionary cause in North Carolina. Similar provision 
in the constitution of Delaware seems to suggest that the restric- 
tion was more the result of the general ideas of the Revolution 
than of a particular grievance.+ Finally the denial of the Protest- 
ant religion or the divine authority of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment as a disability for office-holding is at least vague. Did it 
contemplate the establishment of a test oath? What was meant 
by the Protestant religion? The debate on this clause is said 
almost to have broken up the Congress. According to one tradi- 
tion its author was Rev. David Caldwell, and the sources show 
that the idea was recommended in the instructions of Mecklen- 
burg County.t According to another tradition its author was 
Cornelius Harnett, and it was his compromise with a movement 
to make denial of the “truth of the Protestant Episcopal Church” 
a disability.§ 

The prohibition of an established church never raised any 
question; but the application of the other two clauses was 
sometimes the cause of irritation. As the constitution did not 
define the scope of a minister in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, the way was left open for a conflict between a political 
and ecclesiastical conception of such office. In 1801 John Cul- 
pepper and William Taylor, of the Senate, were deprived of their 
seats because of their ministerial activities. Culpepper was a 
Baptist—excluded from state politics, he was elected to Congress. 

A similar incident was the case of Rev. Josiah Crudup, Baptist, 
whose right to be a member of the State Senate was questioned 
in 1820. The committee on elections found that he was “a regu- 
lar ordained minister,” that he preached the Gospel, administered 
baptism, and performed the marriage ceremony. It was there- 





*Sect. 31, 32, 34. 

+C. R., x., 870 d; Delaware Const. of 1776, Sect. 49. 
tC. R., x., 870 d. 
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fore recommended that his seat be vacated. Mr. Crudup’s 
defense was that no Baptist minister was a pastor until he 
became the head of a congregation, and this he never was; that 
he had never received money for his services; that he had not 
performed any religious sacrament since his election. But the 
view prevailed that any ordained minister was in the pastoral 
function, and Mr. Crudup’s seat was vacated.* Excluded from 
state politics, Mr. Crudup turned to federal affairs. He was 
elected to Congress in 1821 from the Eighth district (composed 
of Orange, Person, and Wake counties), and served one term. 
He was succeeded by Willie P. Mangum; but in 1825 he opposed 
Mangum’s re-election. The campaign was closely contested; 
according to tradition Mangum considered Crudup the most 
formidable opponent he had ever known. The result of the elec- 
was a majority for Mangum of only fifty-six votes. 

The denial of religious ideas as a disability—the third religious 
provision of the constitution—was never put into practice. Cath- 
olics, free thinkers, and Jews held offices of honor as well as 
Protestants. But there was prejudice against all non-Protest- 
ants, especially against non-Christians, and there were sometimes 
attempts to use this prejudice for political purposes. A notahle 
case was that of Joseph Henry, a Jew, who was elected to the 
House of Commons from Carteret county in1808. The following 
year a resolution was presented that he was not entitled to his 
seat because he denied the divine authority of the New Testament. 
After a long debate in which Mr. Henry made a speech that was 
widely circulated in the newspapers of the time, the resolution 
was rejected.+ Thus toleration triumphed when it was pitted 
against persecution. But by 1835 the disabilities based on reli- 
gious conviction had become entirely ineffective, for in 1834 
William Gaston, a Catholic, was elected to the Supreme Court of 
the state. The contrast between the theory of the constitution 
and political custom was apparent to all. It did much to spread 
a conviction that the constitution was not perfect, and the revi- 
sion of the thirty-second article was therefore submitted to the 
convention. 

The withdrawal of the right of suffrage from the free negro was 
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another question which was referred to the convention. No phase 
of the race problem better illustrates the change in the southern 
attitude toward the negro than the progress of the sentiment 
behind this reform. In the early days the attitude of North Car- 
olina toward the free negroes was liberal; down to 1860 there 
were more free negroes in the state than elsewhere in the South, 
except Virginia, and the law was more liberal toward them than 
than in the other southern states. The sources of free black 
population were emancipation, immigration, and the marriage of 
negro men and white women.” During the Revolution the free 
negro fought in the patriot army, and, as the constitution gave 
all free men the right to vote for members of the House of Com- 
mons, they secured the privilege of suffrage. In the religious and 
educational life of the state individual free negroes were promi- 
nent.t But almost with the close of the revolution there are 
evidences of a strong anti-negro sentiment which grew in influence, 
until by 1835 taxation, road service, and suffrage were the only 
qualifications of full citizenship that remained to the free negro, 
and now his right of suffrage was referred to the convention. 
Through what influence this issue was brought into the campaign 
is not known; it was probably introduced as a means to catch 
the votes of the east for the convention, where the anti-negro 
sentiment was strongest. 





*Judge Gaston Debates in the Convention of 1835. Laws, passim. 
+Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WANDERINGS IN THE RoMAN CampaGNa. By Rodolfo Lanciani. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1909,—xiii., 378 pp. 

Taking up a book dealing with Rome or the country of the 
Romans, one is at least momentarily in doubt whether to expect 
a guide book for tourists, a technical treatise for antiquarians, or 
an interpretation of the life of the past for those who live in the 
present. “Wanderings in the Roman Campagna”’ belongs clearly 
to the third class, though its author, Professor Lanciani, has 
written, and written well, of Rome from all three standpoints, 
and the reviewer is one of those that welcome a book from his 
pen whenever he chooses to write on this subject. It may be 
that his books published in America do not contain his most 
scholarly efforts, yet they do give what is much to be preferred— 
the results of that scholarship. For the archeologist it is a 
fascinating task to use the bits of evidence gleaned from litera- 
ture, inscriptions, and traditions to locate the scene of Cicero’s 
Tusculan conferences or Pliny’s cottage at Laurentum, but it 
should be a no less welcome labor to interpret the life recalled by 
the ruins thus identified. For this task no less than for that, the 
author is unusually equipped. The sincerity of his interest in his 
work and, perhaps too, his kinship of spirit with his distant for- 
bears enables him to reach, as if by intuition, the heart of his 
subject. And if racial pride and professional enthusiasm some- 
times combine to hurry him further than he is aware of, hyper- 
criticism seems cruel. 

The introductory chapter sketches the history of the Campagna 
from its occupation by the Siculi from the south, through its 
varying fortunes under the Pelasgians and the Romans, to its 
present state of wilderness that only recently is being reclaimed 
by modern scientific methods from the curse of the malarial 
mosquito to become once more the home of man. That the 
Romans placed their homes dangerously near the Maremma is 
admitted and the explanation found in the limited facilities for 
travel and communication with thecity by postand “telegraph.” 
Only the very wealthy possessed in addition more remote places 
of retreat, as at Naples and its environs in the south and among 
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the lakes and foothills of northern Italy or even across the Alps. 
But the circle of Etruscan, Sabine, and Alban hills, within reach 
of the eye from Rome, was studded with villas of all sizes from 
the modest farm house of Horace in the valley of the Digentia to 
the luxurious group of buildings of Hadrian’s palace on the Anio 
below Tibur. 

The following chapters introduce the reader to the more famous 
of these villas, grouping those of any one district around the 
name of some familiar friend. Thus Tibur at once recalls Rome’s 
world-poet, Horace, though his was the least pretentious seat of 
them all, and today no stone can be found which may be said 
with certainty to have belonged to Horace. Lucretilis is changed 
and the Fons Bandusia runs almost dry, if indeed we can know 
it for itself. Among his neighbors Horace numbered many of the 
most famous men of his time and to their homes he was a welcome 
visitor. The list includes Mecenas, the poet’s friend and patron; 
Brutus, his old commander, and Cassius, conspirator with Brutus 
against Cesar; Quintilius Varus, poet and rare friend; Cornelius 
Gallus, the brilliant officer and erotic poet, and others whose 
names are not so widely known today as then. Before Horace 
received his farm, another poet, his most formidable rival for the 
palm in lyric poetry, Gaius Catullus, had also sought refuge here 
from the heat of the city. To the list must be added the name of 
that brilliant woman, Hostia, whom Propertius has immortal- 
ized under the name of Cynthia. 

At this point the author digresses to picture scenes that may 
well have happened at Hostia’s house where her distinguished 
neighbors are known to have gathered. The Romans had their 
social teaseven as we. The treasures of museums today furnish 
an insight into such occasions. The vessel isknown in which they 
brewed the calda, a spiced hot drink with which wine might be 
mixed if desired. Horace and Pliny give abundant information 
as to the wines preferred by connoisseurs of their day. It is 
known that games of ball were popular for amusement. On 
Cynthia’s courts tennis (spheris terium) might be played with 
inflated balls (folles), or three might play at trigon with pile. 
But the most popular of all amusements then, as now, was a 
game of chance, which, among the Romans, consisted of throwing 
dice (alea), at which large sums were lost and won. 

“But what has been left of the magnificence of these playhouses 
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of the wealthy? In nearly every case only the fallen walls or 
substructures of walls, from which the imaginative student, if he 
be skilled in architecture, can reproduce more or less accurately 
the original. Fortunately the Roman’s taste led him to orna- 
ment his house no less substantially than he builded it. Marble 
and bronze were lavishly used, and out of an abundance there has 
come to our museums a considerable number of priceless relics of 
Roman culture, preserved, it may be, by the very greed that carried 
them far from their classical homes. These scattered monuments 
are studied today and teach as much concerning the masters of 
the world as may be gathered from their literature. 

The succeeding chapters introduce the reader to: The Land of 
Hadrian, the immediate vicinity of one of the most sumptuous 
palaces of all time; the Land of Gregory the Great, around the 
ancient city of Preneste, modern Palestrina; the Land of Cicero, 
Tusculum; the Land of Pliny the Younger, Laurentum on the 
coast; the Land of Nero, the old port of Antium. The story of 
these districts as told by the buildings, ancient and modern, 
secular and episcopal, forms a narrative of absorbing interest. 

As proof that classic Rome has not yet given up its whole 
story, the author refers to some more recent discoveries in the 
Campagna and elsewhere. In the spring of 1906, under the 
direction of Italy’s popular queen, was excavated a villa of 
peculiar interest in that it represents the home of a well-to-do 
but not wealthy Roman. To the year1908 belongs the discovery 
of the richly decorated sarcophagus, found in Rome on the Via 
Collatina, and of the wreck of a Greek ship laden with bronzes and 
marbles which was recovered by a sponge-diver off the coast of 
Tunis. In February, 1909, a most interesting triangular altar 
was unearthed on the Janiculum, which, by its contents, sheds 
welcome light on one of the Oriental religious cults in Rome. 
Again on June 4 of the same year, while excavations were being 
made for the author’s own house, a secret crypt was opened con- 
taining a fine statue of one of Niobe’s daughters struck by 
Diana’s arrow. For the discussion and interpretation of these 
finds, the reader is referred to the text. 

It remains to add a word of tribute to the publishers, the 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, for the well-nigh perfect mechanical 
make-up of the volume. The numerous full-page illustrations are 
unusually rich. W. F. Grit. 
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THe SouTHERNER. A Novel. Being the Autobiography of Nicholas 
Worth. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1909. 

“The Southerner,” a novel of southern life covering the period 
since the Civil War, has grown out of a series of articles that 
appeared in the At/antic Monthlyin1906. Published then anony- 
mously as the autobiography of Nicholas Worth, they were 
immediately recognized as dealing with North Carolina condi- 
tions and as being the work of a prominent North Carolinian 
now living outside the state. The papers themselves furnished 
the key to their authorship and also to the principal characters 
in the story. All this is familiar to well informed people of the 
state. Thelife of this period, asthe author sees it and understands 
it, is set forth with uncompromising fidelity. Some phases of 
this life and some actors in these recent scenes are not put in a 
wholly pleasing light, and it is therefore prudent to leave each 
reader to make his own identifications. The story as originally 
published was not based entirely upon facts of the author’s expe- 
rience and observation, but it was partly fictitious; and in book 
form it now becomes a historical novel. While the form is thus 
changed, the book makes much the same impression that was 
made by the magazine articles, and its chief interest lies just 
where the chief interest of the magazine articles lay, in the 
author’s pungent criticism of a social order with which he is 
thoroughly familiar and of which he has himself been a part. 

The story centers around the life of Nicholas Worth, a small 
boy at the close of the Civil War, who, born of good parentage, 
educated at a college in a neighboring commonwealth and at 
Harvard University, returned to his native state at a time when 
the old land had been completely exhausted and was sleeping 
through the long years of convalescence that followed the throes 
of civil war and the ghastly nightmare of reconstruction. The 
father of young Worth was opposed to secession, though he did 
his part during the war, and his grandfather, who was the guid- 
ing force in the young man’s life, was an uncommonly wise and 
tolerant man. From the first young Worth, therefore, had a 
better chance to develop than most well born youths in those 
trying times; and after his “expanding years” at Harvard he 
felt himself free from what he rather bitterly regarded as the 
limitations of his earlier thinking. He made a good record at 
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Harvard, and inviting opportunities opened before him; but he 
turned his back on these, went home, and cast in his lot with his 
own people. More of an agitator than constructive worker, he 
taught school with success until, on account of local prejudices 
and antagonisms, he lost his position. The crisis of his career 
came when he ran as an independent candidate for superintendent 
of public instruction and won the election, but was cheated out 
of the office by political tricksters. Though the candidate failed 
of his ambition, this educational campaign somehow marked the 
beginning of a great forward movement along all lines in the 
state. For the rest of his life Nicholas Worth was engaged in the 
manufacturing of cotton, along with his brother, who was a wise 
and successful man, though in the end too much influenced by 
some of the rather fantastic ideas of his older brother. 

Throughout this book it seems to me that large effects spring 
from inadequate causes, and the characters, with the exception of 
Uncle Ephraim, are slight and unconvincing. The result is an air 
of unreality. While the picture of unattractive social and politi- 
cal conditions is uncompromising in its realism, the tone of the 
book is hopeful because it abounds in visions of the future and 
suggestions of plans by which these visions may be realized. A 
sense of inadequate causes, however, and insufficient motivation 
of characters gives to the visions something of the nature of pipe 
dreams and makes the plans seem like castles in the air. 

But these defects of the story as a piece of writing lose much of 
their importance from the fact that the chief interest is not in the 
plot or characters of the novel, but in the descriptions of the 
social, industrial, and political conditions of one of the most 
progressive of the southern states. The historical background 
will seem to many readers to be needlessly harsh and unsympa- 
thetic. The novel is neither a defense nor an arraignment of 
southern civilization, but it is a straightforward statement of the 
truth as the author sees it; and in the justness of the author’s 
point of view it is superior to most of the books that have been 
written about the South. I say this in spite of the fact that I 
completely dissent at times from his estimate of the real forces 
that have been at work in North Carolina during the past decade. 
And I do not believe (neither does this author despite the implicit 
teaching of his book) that industrial education and material 
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prosperity will cure all the ills we suffer from. The innate ideal- 
ism of southern people, quixotic and almost fantastic in some of 
its forms though it may be, should not be surrendered in the 
presence of a conquering materialism, but it should be better 
adjusted to the actual state of things which it would transform. 

But when one comes to the real heart of the book, its analysis 
of the southern problem and its purpose to help in the solution, 
all fault-finding is silenced. The great tasks and opportunities 
that are upon southern men and women of this generation the 
book sets forth in a way that is beyond all praise. That it may 
have a wide reading throughout the South is much to be desired. 

W. P. F. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. By Vincent Blasco Ibanez. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. W. A. Gillespie. New York: E. P. Duttonand Company, 


1909,—341 pp. 

“The Cathedral,” a story of modern Spain, takes its name from 
the great Gothic cathedral of Toledo. Gabriel Luna, son of its 
gardener and reared within its walls, was torn away by the Car- 
list wars, and, in exile, found in Paris the great world of modern 
ideas. The reaction from extreme medizvalism to frank atheism, 
socialism, and anarchy was complete. London, Berlin, Rome, 
and Barcelona feel his activity as a champion of the communist 
ideal. Tracked by the international pdlite abil iaiprisonéd int the 
great fortress of Montjuich of recent tragic fame, he finally turns 
towards his old home, a broken victim of prison tuberculosis. The 
great cathedral, symbol of the past he has worked to destroy and 
obstacle to the future he had dreamed of inaugurating, no longer 
offers the consolation of faith to one who believes no more. But 
it is home, and gives rest and peace to a weary body and wearier 
soul. The novelist lets us listen to the wonderful tales and mad 
heresy Gabriel eagerly spreads among his audience of priests and 
care-takers, to whom the cathedral is the world and center of his- 
tory. They are not uninteresting figures. Aunt Tomasa, the 
shrewd and practical old Spanish woman, is a real character 
vitally drawn. The old cardinal, whose robe and office hide a 
past of human passion and a present of grasping money making, 
would be a convincing character, hut for the bias of the author, 
portraying him as merely human and avaricious. Whatever 
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Spanish ecclesiastics may lack, they do have a churchly spirit. 
Minor threads there are of certain interest and pathos, but we 
must pass them by. 

To the foreigner the book offers through Gabriel striking sug- 
gestions of contemporary events in Spain and an interpretation 
of Spanish opinion. It is impossible not to see in the career of 
Gabriel a startling similarity to that of Ferrer. Gabriel con- 
tracted his chronic sickness in the gloomy fortress of Montjuich 
where Ferrer was executed. Guiltless of teaching violence, both 
perish in the disorders provoked by the contact of their doctrines 
with the ignorant minds of a hungry populace. To the youth 
that would be an officer Gabriel scornfully says that soldiering in 
Spain means idle inactivity, an inglorious colonial war, or the 
duty of firing on one’s neighbors. The recent scenes in Barcelona 
and on the African coast are told in prophecy. Gabriel is fond of 
discussing Spanish history. The isolated, self-centered Spain of 
yesterday has awakened from her dream of pride and the past to 
face defeat, poverty, and ignorance. The intense realization of the 
backwardness of Spain compared with other countries has 
aroused a fierce discontent intensified by the sudden arrival of 
modern intellectual and social problems. The present day Span- 
iard bitterly asks how much of Spain’s greatness is true after all. 
In his resentment he cries out that history is all a lie. But his 
Spanish, pride. impels kim; to seek something of positive value 
in, pis country’s jong 1 radition. In the Middle Ages he sees an 
industrious, peaceful, enlightened, and tolerant population of 
mixed races, as in North America, laying the foundation for 
wealth, cvlture,. and greatness. Foreign leadership, with its 
blind intolerance at home and its mad dreams of conquest abroad, 
has dissipated these national resources. The great age of the 
Catholic Kings was the beginning of decay. The Arab and the 
Jew were a source of national greatness. Tolerance was the 
ancient Spanish virtue. Those seeking to interpret the dispatches 
from Spain, the student of religious and social psychology, can 
find much of interest in the book. The ideas of Gabriel are raw 
and crude. Yet they always contain a half truth. Most impor- 
tant, they are in the air in Spain today as vital forces in the pro- 
cess of disintegration and re-integration at work there. As such 
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they have a value distinct from their final accuracy. Ibanez has 
given a vivid survey. 





, The translation is not freefrom blemishes and inaccuracies, but 
the translator and publishers have done a service in making this 
work available to English readers. A. M. Wess. 
’ 


Vircinia’s ATTITUDE TOWARD SLAVERY AND SECEsSION. By Beverly B. 
Munford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909,—xiii., 329 pp. 
This book appeals more to the popular than the professional 
interest in history. Its material isdrawn mainly from the general 
literature of American history and biography. The facts bearing 
on the subject have been selected and organized with distinct 
ability. The rise of the Virginia anti-slavery sentiment, and its 
manifestation in the suppression of the African slave trade, the 
ordinance of 1787, the writings of statesmen, and movement 
for colonization are clearly and forcefully described. Original 
investigations hitherto unpublished are Chapters X VI. and XVIL., 
«i entitled, “Specimens of Deeds and Wills Emancipating Slaves.” 
These give a human view of the relation between master and 
slave that is often lacking in studies based on laws and institu- 
tions. On the other hand, the reader must feel that the study 
of the pamphlet literature of anti-slavery is inadequate, also that 
the ‘‘change of sentiment”’ after 1833 is not sufficiently analysed. 
The nature and extent of the interstate slave trade asit concerned 
Virginia are not thoroughly investigated, while the free negro is 
entirely overlooked. It is regrettable that these topics should not 
have been added or more fully presented in place of the chapters 
on the national controversies relating to slavery. The account of 
secession is a conventional narrative, following events without 
reference to the development of political theories. The bibliog- 
raphy as well as the text show no knowledge of some of the 
more important monographs, such as Collins’s Domestic Slave 
Trade, Locke’s Anti-Slavery, and McPherson’s Liberia. On the 
whole the book seems to be one of the best products of that 
popular, unprofessional interest in history which is constantly 
growing in the South. W. K. Bovyp. 
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CorNELIUS HaRNETT; AN Essay In NortTH Caroina History. By R. D- 
W. Connor. Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 1909,—209 pp. 

As its title indicates, this small volume combines the study of 
a movement with that of the life of a man. In addition to being 
the only biography of Harnett outside the range of pamphlet or 
magazine, it is the best narrative of the Revolution in North 
Carolina down to 1780. The author has been fortunate to find 
a number of manuscripts, and he has also made use of a larger 
variety of published records, histories, and biographies than any 
other writer on the Revolutionary history of North Carolina. 
Consequently such topics as North Carolina’s codperation with 
other colonies in resisting the British commercial policy from 
1763 to 1775, and the place of the instruction of April 12, 1776, 
are treated with larger perspective than before. In controverted 
topics the author follows the results of recent investigations; 
thus he repudiates the Regulator movement as neither the begin- 
ning nor in any way a part of the Revolution. The Mecklenburg 
Resolves of May 20, 1775, are neither introduced into the narra- 
tive nor referred to. The organization of material, the easy style, 
and the brevity of the book make it absorbing to the reader—a 


volume which demands a continuous reading from beginning to 
end. W. K. Boyp. 








